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Wiave the Deit-Looking Howe vn foun! thee 


ACME HOUSE PAINT 


TODAY THE FINEST IN 64 YEARS! 


NOW YOUR HOUSE can have—and 
KEEP—a sparkling beauty that it’s 
never had before! New processes, new 
raw materials, new developments have 
made Acme Quality House Paint 
FINER THAN EVER BEFORE in 
64 years of paint-making. You'll be 
thrilled by the fresh new colors and 
gleaming finish. What’s more, improve- 
ments in the formula of Acme House 
Paint make it even more resistant to the 
wear of wind, dust, sun, rain and snow. 


That’s why Acme House Paint gives 
you lasting beauty, extra protection! 
For the inside of your home, Acme 
offers paints and enamels in glorious 
new colors that match, harmonize and 
contrast with Kem-Tone. When you're 
ready to paint, inside or out, see your 
Acme dealer for the new Acme House 
Paint colors and the exciting Color Hit 
Parade of Acme inside finishes. Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Detroit 
11, Michigan. 


Enamel. 
for furniture. 


WONDERFUL NEW IDEA! 
Match your Kem-Tone 
walls with these exciting 
Acme inside paints. Acme 
Enamel-Kote for furniture 
and woodwork. Acme Semi- 
Gloss for walls and ceilings 
where Kem-Tone is not 
used. Acme Floor and Porch 
Acme Varno-Lac 










Glorious new colors 
TO BEAUTIFY 

AND PROTECT 

youR HOME 
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Acme means high quality = 






paints, aulomobile finishes 
and insecticides. Largest 
maker in many fields, 
a leader in all. 


One of America's Great Institutions. Founded in 1884 











Been on a crack train lately 7 


A thrilling experience is in store for the 
passenger who sets out on his first rail 
journey on one of today’s crack trains 
carrying the latest equipment. 

You speed along in a quiet, spa- 
cious interior that’s like a living room 
on wheels, while you read or just re- 
lax, watching the farms and villages 
fly past the broad panoramic window 
... Hungry? An appetizing lunch or 
dinner awaits you in a dining car 
that’s a decorator’s dream... Drowsy ? 
Just lean back in the roomy, com- 
fortable seat for forty winks... Or 


if you’d like to move about, step 


right into the lounge car for a chat, 
refreshments, or perhaps even a movie. 

Cars that delight the traveling pub- 
lic are going into service in large num- 
bers on American railroads. Designers 
are making full use of modern mate- 
rials in planning these cars. Many of 
them are built with an extra-strong 
weight-saving Bethlehem steel called 


Mayari R. With Mayari R, cars can 





be made immensely strong, but light- 
er in weight and therefore easier to 


pull. Trains can run faster. And in 


making their swift journeys, many of 


these same cars roll on tough, depend- 
able wheels and forged steel axles 
made by Bethlehem. 

Fast trains that carry passengers 
on pleasure trips or business. . . trains 
that move crops, raw materials and 
manufactured goods . . . depend on 
steel, for cars and locomotives, as well 
as for tracks and structures. Bethlehem 
makes steel in all of the many forms 


called for by the nation’s rail carriers, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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DOUBLE ACTION 





PENNE, 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Sound your °Z” for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . . . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 


quality service. 





* Registered Trade Mark 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 






















Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 2 


Talking It Over 


If there is one thing on which 
the public is agreed, it is that the cost 
of living is outrageously high. Agree- 
ing on the culprit is another matter. 
Labor, industry, farmers, Government, 
the European Recovery Program, re- 
armament—all have had the finger of 
accusation pointed at them. 





% 





* * 
Politics makes strange statements 
as well as strange bedfellows. For in- 
stance, the Democratic Party’s plat- 
form contains this sentence: “The Re- 
publican 80th Congress is directly re- 
sponsible for the existing and ever- 
increasing high cost of living.” But the 
Republican 80th Congress did not con- 
vene until January 1947. Leading eco- 
nomic authorities maintain that the 
postwar inflation from which we are 
now suffering began to get real mo- 
mentum almost a year before. On Feb. 
16, 1946, to be exact. Remember that 
date. 

Excessive Government spending 
for years and unsound economic the- 
ories had prepared a base for today’s 
inflation. Then came war—and there 
never was a war yet that did not cause 
some measure of inflation. But if pro- 
per precautions are employed, the re- 
sulting inflation can to some extent be 
controlled. 

* * 

When the war ended in 1945, 
the Truman Administration was con- 
vinced the changeover from a war to 
peace production would bring a seri- 
ous unemployment situation. Some 
Government guessers predicted from 8 
to 10 million unemployed. This, they 
reasoned, would bring greatly cur- 
tailed purchasing power, and to offset 
this, those who were kept employed 
should receive higher wages—even 
though wage rates then were already 
higher than they had ever been. 

We all know now how totally 
wrong that guess was. Employment 
went up instead of down, and today 
employment is at the highest peak in 
our history. 





That misguess was bad enough, 
but to make matters worse, President 
Truman declared that wages could be 
increased without a corresponding in- 
crease in the price of goods. Since 
labor is the greatest part of the cost of 
a product, that interesting theory is a 
delusion, as the Administration ad- 
mitted by its later actions. 

In January 1946, the CIO Steel 
Workers’ Union, encouraged by the 
President’s statement, struck for higher 
wages. Mr. Truman intervened, a wage 





The Lowdown on High Prices 





by Graham Patterson 





































































Acme 


Round 1. /t started the whirlwind. 


increase of 18%¢ per hour was 
granted, and the strike was settled. 
The date was Feb. 16, 1946. Then the 
Government authorized a compensat- 
ing $5-per-ton boost in the price of 
steel. The dike had been burst. 

Other union leaders were quick to 
profit from the President’s attitude. A 
wave of wage demands swept the coun- 
try. Wage increases were granted, fol- 
lowed by compensating increases in 
the price of goods, for the Administra- 
tion had now by its actions in the steel 
industry admitted its error in believing 
that wages could be raised without 
raising prices. 

The first wave of wage and price 
increases was followed by a second, 
then by a third. The fourth round of 
the vicious spiral is now under way. 

* # & 


The war, shortages of needed 
goods coupled with the highest wages 
in history, and other factors played a 
part in today’s inflated prices, of 
course, but among the most serious 
contributing causes were the Govern- 
ment’s wrong guess on postwar unem- 
ployment and the resulting recommen- 
dation that wages be raised without a 
corresponding increase in prices. When 
that idea was proved to be wrong, it 
was too late to undo the damage. 

Two and two will always make 
four, and when the cost of labor or raw 
materials goes up, the price of goods 
must go up, too. Otherwise, our whole 
economic system would collapse. And 
no one wants that—except the Rus- 
sians. 
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Ourselves 





Souvenir Weapons: Thank you for 
the splendid article in your Aug. 11th 
issue, “Dangerous War Souvenirs.” We 
know that it will bring results. 

But one thing I am fearful of—the 
message in your last sentence: “Get rid 
of them.” Too many people have done 
that very thing ... the wrong way... 
with the result that kiddies have picked 
them up in fields and in trash cans. To 
prevent the added hazard this presents, 
we have set up a system whereby any 
citizen can call on the agencies repre- 
sented by our Committee and have his 
trophy examined, deactivated, or de- 
stroyed. 

Henry Schneider, Coordinator, 
War Trophy Safety Committee, 
: Washington, D.C. 


¢ « ¢ War souvenirs, relics from bat- 
tlefields, are not conducive to right think- 
ing. Now, while our efforts are given to 
abolishing warfare, children should not 
have these mementos of cruelty. 


Lloyd H. Brubaker, Petrolia, Cal. 


e ¢e This is anti-gun legislation 
propaganda. I am a member of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and we have been 
fighting anti-gun legislation in many 
forms for years ... True, grenades and 
shells have no place in the home. But be 
sure to specify that guns need not be re- 
moved. 

Vernon Schedel, Cottage Grove, Wis. 


e ¢ e In my opinion, it is a sad mis- 
take that the Government allows toy pis- 
tols to be made for the little folks... 

Caroline Bommhardt, Cleveland. 


Fish Story: In your Aug. 11 issue 
(Sports) you show a picture of three men 
with 18 trout. If they caught their limit of 
five each, how come the three extra fish? 
Where’s the fish and game warden? The 
sign (shown in the background) says the 
limit is five each. 

H. H. Sharpless, San Diego, Cal. 

[Presumably the extra three belonged 
to the man who took the picture.—Ed.] 


The Test: Your article “Rating the 
Tests” (Education, Aug 25) should do 
some good in having educational tests 
closely examined. So many educators feel 
that all tests are infallible, and set them 
up as law and gospel. The average teacher 
values them only as an indication, which 
gives quickly what any teacher can shortly 
find out for himself. 


F. F. Patrick, Mercer, Wis. 


Cause for Worrying: I take issue 
with Wheeler McMillen’s three points of 
reassurance, “Great Days to Worry,” in 
your Aug. 25 issue. 

1. If the growth of population was 
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Dependable 





HAMPION 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 





When the fire department is called, fire apparatus must start instantly, 
accelerate quickly, and reach the scene of action with all possible speed. This 
requires absolutely dependable spark plugs. That's why leading producers of 
fire-fighting equipment specify dependable Champion Spark Plugs. They, like 
other experts such as race drivers and operators of fleets of buses and trucks, 
know that Champions insure the utmost in performance and dependability. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO, 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night over the ABC network 











**..-« WORLD EVENTS absorb him so much, 
yet he overlooks important Jittle things. 
His hair’s a sight! It’s dull, unkempt and 
he’s got loose dandruff, too. I’d better tell 
him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it’ll do 
him a world of good!’’ 


Hair looks beffér... 


scalp teels betféer... 
when you check 





SEE HOW MUCH better his hale eae now, 
thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops 
a day do the trick. Why don’t you try it? 
Keeps the hair well-groomed, natural-look- 
ing. Loose dandruff is checked. Remember, 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 


other drying ingredients . . . is beneficial 
with massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care . . . to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out now! 


as carefully cultured as livestock, he 
would have a point, but not when 30 mil- 
lion Americans reportedly need mental 
treatment, and several Oriental countries 
demonstrate the consequences of riotous 
proliferation. 

2. When technology denies man the 
labor of muscles, society is on the skids 
mentally and physically. Science can deny 
this when it produces a gadget that can 
paint a Mona Lisa, compose a Rigoletto, 
or create a Hamlet. 

3. Our vaunted “know-how” may be 
viewed with pride when social and cul- 
tural consciousness and progress keep 
pace with it. But even now the shadow of 
a Frankenstein appears in the pregnant 
psychology of war. 

Paul Councel, Los Angeles. 

Discrepancy: Reference is made to 
the article by Felix Morley, “The Con- 
sequences of Berlin” (Aug. 25). This in- 
formation is diametrically opposed to 
what appeared in Drew Pearson’s column 
of Aug. 24. I try to keep up with the 
news, but when conflicting reports of this 
vital character appear in what I consider 
two very reliable news sources, I am at a 
loss. 

Dale Ford, 

[ Felix Morley, 


revealed that “the air lift has 


Roulesburg, W. Va. 

using figures supplied by 
Army sources, 
than two-thirds 
of the food, and not more than one-fifth of 
the fuel of western Berlin. 
Air Force figures, quoted by Drew Pearson, 


not been able to meet more 


requirements” 
were more optimistic: “The air lift is laying 
down 4,000 tons daily of these supplies (fuel 
and food). A minimum of 4,500 tons is re- 
quired.” Events will soon show who’s right. 


—Ed.] 


“And the Stars Fell. . .”: I was 
surprised to read (Science, Aug. 11) the 
following statement: “... stargazers will 
see nothing as spectacular this month as 
the rain of meteors imagined by a 19th 
century engraver. . .” | am 58 years old 
and many times through the years I have 
heard people say that their grandparents 
saw this great phenomenon of Nov. 13, 
1833. 

Edna B. Schaefer, Palmdale, Cal. 


Not so High Cost of Turnips: In- 
flation has hit the Government Printing 
Office, but not to the extent indicated in 
“High Cost of Turnips” (Aug. 11). This 
office bills Congress at the all-inclusive 
rate of $71 a page for printing the Con- 
gressional Record. A lot of us are going 
to be out of work unless you correct the 
statement that we charge $750 a page. 

Let’s be a little more careful with 
that decimal point, huh? 

E. E. Morsberger, Acting Planning 

Mer., U.S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D.C. 

[Apologies to Mr. Morsberger and the 

G.P.O. The figure of $71 a page is correct.— 


Ed. | 


Uncomical Comics: I agree 100% 
that funny books (Education, Aug. 11) 
are harmful to the minds of America’s 
youth. The impressions those pictures and 


Modernize 





... there is a 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


electric or gas water heater 
to meet your needs! 


Why put up with tea kettle water heat- 
ing ... or with old, fuel-wasting, 
inadequate gas or electric heaters? 


Your Fairbanks-Morse dealer offers you 
a selection of the most efficient heaters 
available—that heat with electricity, 
natural, manufactured, mixed or liquid 


petroleum gas. 


Fairbanks-Morse water heaters are 
Elec- 
trically heated models are equipped with 


available in many sizes and models. 


a magnesium tank guard that protects 
them inside against corrosion! And 
they’re guaranteed for 10 years! 


See the complete line of water heaters 
at your Fairbanks-Morse dealer’s store soon! 
Or write for details to Fairbanks, 


Morse & Co., 












Chicago 5, Illinois. 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ¢ DIESEL ENGINES « STOKERS 
SCALES e¢ MOTORS « GENERATORS «+ PUMPS 
RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES « FARM 

EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 


Your surest 
way to healthy 
house plants 








PLANTABBS are the ideal food to perk 
up house plants when you move 
them indoors! They’re convenient, 
H clean, odorless, highly concentrated 

PLANT FOOD TABLETS which 
give all plants the needed vitality and 
strength during this “change-over.” 

“TI wish you could see my potted 
plants since I’ve used PLANTABBS. 
They’re lovely,” says one user! You, too, 
my, Can grow large, beautiful indoor plants 
8 with PLANTABBS. In 25c, 50c, $1.00 
and $3.50 sizes. At your dealer or mailed 
postpaid from PLANTABBS CORP., 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


PLanlaBB 


PLANT FOOD ANEA PLUS B, 
PATHFINDER 








unrealistic stories make on children’s 
minds dwell with them. If some of the 
money spent on this “Unfunny Trash” 
were to go into the children’s piggy 
banks, for a higher education ... the re- 
sults would no doubt be startling. 


Aillene Cloreis, El Reno, Okla. 


Left-Right?: In your article “Meas- 
uring More Than 1.Q.” (Aug. 11), the 
page 24 illustration makes all the people 
appear left-handed. 

1. Was this a test to show their apt- 
ness under adverse conditions, using left- 
handed testers to complete the back- 
ground? 

2. Was this picture the result of an 
error which caused the print to be re- 
versed ? 





No more lefties! A reverse on the 
original reversal, all’s normal. All right? 


3. Was this picture intentionally 
made in reverse to test the 1.Q. of your 
readers and see how many would notice 
the fact? 

C. S. Warren, Phoenix, Ariz. 


¢ « ¢ Sfunny! All persons on page 
24 are “lefties”! 
Rev. H. L. Sprengeler, Alexandria, 


Minn. 


¢ ¢ ¢ In the picture on page 24, all 
the clothing is buttoned in the wrong di- 
rection. 

Mrs. C. Witzel, Auburn, Wash. 

[The print was reversed when it reached 
PATHFINDER. Our editors noted it, too... 
about the same time the readers did. At 
least it didn’t come out upside-down.—Ed.] 


Fleas are Worse: I was interested 
in the comparison (Health, June 30) of 
spiders and ticks. I want to compare ticks 
with fleas. Ticks walk, light-footed and 
you can't feel them ... fleas walk heavy- 
footed over you. Forty fleas can keep you 
busier in 15 minutes than 40 ticks can 
all day. Just try to dab a little turpentine 
on a flea. [Il take ticks. 

G. L. Bethel, Flippin, Ark. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Cetieiv’ Veil smile wins 


leading role in Little Theater play— 


The smile that wins 
is the Pepsodent Smile! 


Patticia Wolcott, Young Matron, made Little 
Theater history in Scarsdale, N. Y., recently 
when she was awarded the leading role in the 
Fort Hill Players’ production, “Years Ago.’ A 
newcomer to the amateur stage, she stole the 
show during tryouts for the part of the beautiful 
heroine. But Patricia’s favorite role is wife and 
mother. And her smile, so dazzling behind the 
footlights, sparkles in this real-life role, too. 
It’s a Pepsodent Smile! ‘I’ve always depended 
on Pepsodent Tooth Paste to keep my teeth 
bright,” she says. ‘‘Besides, I love its taste!” 


Wins 3 to | over any other tooth paste! 


J 


Like Patricia Wolcott, people all over 
America prefer New Pepsodent with Irium 
for brighter smiles, Families from coast 
to coast recently compared delicious New 
Pepsodent with the tooth paste they were 
using at home. By an average of 3 to 1, 
they said New Pepsodent tastes better, 
makes breath cleaner and teeth brighter 
than any other tooth paste they tried! For 
the safety of your smile use Pepsodent twice 
a day—see your dentist twice a year! 





ANOTHER FINE 
LEVER BROTHERS PRODUCT 
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Thanks to EXCLUSIVE OIL-O-MATIC Low Pressure Principle 


. He’s an automatic 


” 


classified phone boo 


listed 
under “Oil Burners 


OIL CONTRACT WITH YOUR BURNER. 
Tal 


YOUR OJL-O-MATIC DEALER WILL ARRANGE 
He's 


FUEL 


(Warm 


Complete — units 
Air, Hot Water, Steam), engi- 
neered and factory fitted for 


FUEL CONSERVATION ENGINEERING NEW! 
Factory trained experts will survey 
new economy, comfort, style. 


your home, heating system, heating 
plant at no cost. Save up to 40% on 


fuel bills. 


Right capacity for all sized 


homes. 


heat merchant. Call him today! 


C 


[ 


WILLIAMS 
HEATING SYSTEMS 


ILOMAT 





Quotes 


International 


Sen. Malone. And shoes, of course, too. 


If we could only get 10% of the 
natives of the South Seas to wear socks, 
it would keep our textile factories going 
a long time.—Sen. George W. Malone 


(R.-Nev.). 


The world needs more joy, and the 
U.S. ought to take the lead in supplying 
it. There ought to be a Secretary of En- 
tertainment in the President’s Cabinet. 
—Mrs. Kay Dorney, president, Women’s 


Research Guild, New York. 


I'm one of the most dignified men 
alive. People misunderstand me.—J ames 
Elisha (“Kissing Jim”) Folsom, governor 
of Alabama. 


Obviously, the Hatch Act is full of 
loopholes as far as limiting political ex- 
penditures is concerned. These loopholes 
should be plugged.—Sen. Carl Hatch (D.- 
N. Mex.). 


This Presidential contest is still 
a horse-race. When President Truman 
gets out on the stump his warm per- 
sonality is going to be effective —Leslie 
L. Biffle, secretary to the Senate Demo- 
cratic minority. 


If city people want farm prices 
brought down, then they must bring 
down the prices of things made in the 
cities—Rep. Clifford Hope (R.-Kan.), 
chairman, House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. - 


Farm real estate values and prices 
received by farmers for milk have reached 
new levels throughout the nation.—Re- 
port, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


I see no one is suggesting that I 
was a guzzler of Marxian hootch.—/Henry 
L. Mencken, critic. 


Often I had said that if 10 leading 


Memphis citizens, business and_profes- 





Hresh as 4 breeze! 





You have odorless freshness every 
time because Sani-Flush gets 
toilet bowls really clean. Works 
chemically. Disinfects. Ugly 
stains and germy film go—with- 
out scrubbing. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush and take the guess out of 
toilet bowl sanitation. 

Safe in all toilet systems— 
works in hard or soft water. Your 
grocer has it. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 











KEEP 
TWO CANS man yen = 
HANDY (© Guaranteed by © Y 


Good Housekeeping 
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if you suffer from : 
dry, itchy, scaly, embarrassing 


IRRITATED SKIN 


try Sayman Salve! Its famous for- 
mula, more than just lanolated, 
contains FIVE THERAPEUTIC 
INGREDIENTS used by many phy- 
sicians. Thousands praise Sayman 
Salve’s aid in relieving externally- 
caused skin irritations. See what this 
medicated complexion aid can do for 
YOU! Over 10 million jars sold. 


FREE SAMPLE: If deoler can't supply, write Dept. 38, 
SAYMAN PROD. CO., ST. LOUIS 3, mo, 


Sayman SALVE 


For skin beauty, use Sayman Vegetable Wonder Soap 
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SO MANY USES FOR 
THIS DUMP TRAILER! 


Especially for your 
fall garden clean-up! 








reinforced; 12 -gauge 
12” x 22” x 42” remov- 
able body; sliding end 
gate; adjustable seat. 

Self-aligning brakes 
assure control on hill- 
sides or rough terrain. 






Capable of hauling 
1000 Ibs. 





Garden-All’s Dump Trailer is so handy for hauling 
attachments, or other equipment that does not have 
removable running gear, to or from your garden. 
Also for leaves, brush, cut grass, manure or dirt, 
You can set the body to any tilt angle desired or re- 
move the body entirely by taking out only one pin. 
With the body removed, and the riding seat in- 
stalled on the chassis, you have a riding sulky for 
use with either the Garden-All sickle bar or lawn 
mower. The chassis is ruggedly constructed of elec- 
trically welded tubing, mounted on a 1-inch axle 
with roller bearings. Tires are 4:00 x 8, 2-ply. The 
Dump Trailer is just one of Garden-All’s complete 
line of attachments. See them all before you buy 
any power lawn or garden equipment. 


GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, INC. 
Dept. S, Liberty, Indiana 


WITH THE NEW 


VERI-small 
Powerful 


Amazing, national first-prize winner, new 
Paravox 1/3 size previous models. Weighs less, 
about 4-1/2 oz. with batteries, complete insingle 
case. Thin as a compact. Easy to use and wear. 
Clear tone. Great power. Economy, uses low- 
cost, easy-to-get, zinc-carbon batteries. Thou- 
sands, world-wide, use a Paravox. FREE booklet 
“How to Select your Hearing Aid”. Write 
PARAVOX, Inc.2013D E.4th,Cleveland 15,Ohio, 
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sional men, with a substantial stake in 
the community, would join hands and 
stand fast against Boss Crump, his ma- 
chine could be beaten. It did not take 
10. Seven proved enough.—Edward J. 
Meeman, editor, Memphis Press-Scimitar. 


Norman Thomas is a leader with- 
out followers. People applaud him and 
admire him, but they will not vote for 
him.—John Haynes Holmes, pastor, Com- 
munity Church, New York. 


I read with shame of my fellow 
clergy counseling young men to refuse 
to register for military service.—Rev. 
Charles W. Newman, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, New York. 


Nothing in the White House sur- 
prised me more than a gallery of cartoons 
of President Truman. While visitors wait 
outside Mr. Truman’s office, they face an 
array of anti-Truman humor.—Robert 
Delmarcelle, Brussels, Belgium, newsman. 


There is no truth in the contention 
that the Negro will gradually disappear 
through the infusion of white blood. The 
inter-mixture is too negligible—William 
M. Kephart, University of Pennsylvania 
sociologist. 


The real problem of the future is 
distribution. Proof of this lies in the fact 
that 50% of the consumer’s dollar goes 
for distribution.—Harvey S. Firestone Jr., 
chairman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


We hear about soil erosion. Surely, 
not less serious is the matter of mind 
erosion; the dust storms of daily excite- 
ment and of continual triviality can easily 
blow away the sensitive top-soil of the 
spirit. The result is a narrow and shallow 
nervous credulity.—Christopher Morley, 
author. 


The war cost America $157 million 
a day for over five years, but the effect 
of war-created strain on human beings 
is beyond calculation.—VWilliam C. Men- 
ninger, president, American Psychiatric 
Association. 





U.S. Public Health 
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BITUMINOUS COAL . 





A river of coal flowing up from the depths of 
the earth—1,000 tons an hour moving smoothly 


on a giant conveyor belt! In modern mechanized 
mines like that pictured above, coal is pouring 
forth in this “streamlined” fashion—at a produc- 
tion rate for the entire U. S. never before equalled. 
Yes, coal mining has come a long way since the 
“pick-and-shovel” days. In all progressive Ameri- 
can mines, machinery helps the miner to do his 
job more easily, more safely, more efficiently. 
Machines enable the U. S. coal miner to produce 
far more tons per day than the coal miner of any 
other nation. In turn, the American coal mining 
industry pays its workers the highest average 
weekly wage of any major industry. 
Mechanization, with all its benefits, has been 
the result of foresight and faith. Mine manage- 


. LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . 





ment has had the foresight to install machines— 
and the faith in coal’s future to reinvest profits in 
every kind of mine improvement. 

Yes, and in preparation for the still greater 
needs of tomorrow, the coal industry is planning 
more mechanization, new machinery, new mines, 
new preparation plants, which will call for ex- 
penditures totaling half a billion dollars during 
the next three years alone! The industry must rely 
mainly on earnings for financing this program 
—that it may serve America with ever-increasing 
efficiency. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. To the question on 
the cover—Can the World Feed It- 
self?—the man on the cover answers: 
“Yes.” To ex-farmer Norris E. Dodd 
and the FAO, which he heads, has 
fallen the gigantic task of keeping 
mankind free from the specter of 
starvation. For the story of how they 
and others are attacking the prob- 
lem, see page 20. 

x *& * 


This Issue. Anyone who has 
watched children tunneling through 
wet sand and patting it into fascinat- 
ing shapes scarcely needs reminding 
that a child likes to use his hands, 
to make pretty things, to put into his 
handiwork what he feels inside. To 
help him do it, a Chicago architect 
has designed a new toy—said to be 
the first basic invention in toys since 
the electric train. For description, 
read Magnet Master, page 42. 

* a = 


Next Issue. More and more 
U.S. businesses are turning to a new 
method for boosting production and 
solving labor-relations problems. Un- 
der various names, the plans all aim 
for the same thing: to give workers 
a say about how the company is run, 
a share in the profits if it makes 
money—and thus a strong urge to 
see that it does. For details on how 
these plans are working, see Employe 
Profit-Sharing Pays Off in the Oct. 6 


issue. 
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Another great valoe from Admiral... this 
smart new automatic phonograph with 
FM and AM radio. Costs little more than 
an FM-AM radio alone! Now...enjoy your 
favorite network programs on Admiral's 
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FM. Plays up to 12 records automatically 
with famous Miracle tone arm... greatest 
improvement in record playing since inven- 
tion of phonograph. See it... hear it today! 
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U.S. INTELLIGENCE CHIEFS are still convinced Russia thinks it can bluff the 
U.S. out of Europe. As they see it, the Kremlin is not ready for and 
does not want a shooting war, but may force one by refusing to recog— 
nize our firm intention to stay put in Germany. 

SHORT-TERM DIPLOMACY, THEREFORE, will concentrate on educating the handful of 
men who control Russia's destiny on U.S. determination. 





Soviet intelligence. Red agents are efficient in gathering statistics, 
but have failed to inform their chiefs of the U.S. state of mind. 


system, in which underlings report only what they think their bosses 
want to hear. 


giant, long-range, rocket-firing submarines, capable of unlimited 
underwater cruising. With captured German plans and scientists, the 
Russians have built about 300 such U-boats. Navy also must devise a 
way to transport its air power into Russia's comparatively secluded 
waters. That is back of plans for a 60,000-—ton aircraft carrier. 

ONLY WAY TO MAKE ARMED SERVICES UNIFICATION WORK, say lower echelon officers in 
all branches, will be to abolish the offices of secretaries for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 


eee Oe, _-—C———™" 


range bomber within a year. The plane's bomb load capacity of several 
tons will give plenty of room for the atom bomb. 


conflict with the USSR, if Russia is the aggressor nation. That is 
true even if the "aggressor threatened her (U.S.) shores from afar"-—- 
i.e., in Berlin. 


ment next week to halt the demobilization of Britain's armed forces. 
A QUIET MEETING OF BRITAIN'S WINSTON CHURCHILL AND FRANCE'S GEN. CHARLES DE 


GAULLE in Aix-en-Provence recently spurred reports that the two war- 
time leaders who never sought to conceal distrust of each other might 
be seeking a meeting ground against another common enemy: communism. 

T U.S. TOBACCO INDUSTRY IS INDIGNANT at the British boycott of U.S. tobacco 
in favor of Empire production as a dollar-saving move. While in Eur- 
ope Sen. Alben Barkley, from tobacco-growing Kentucky, will ask ECA 
Ambassador Harriman whether ECA is encouraging beneficiary nations to 
buy Greek and Turkish tobacco instead of American. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY CHIEFTAINS are frankly awed by their own candidate. Almost 
alone, Truman exudes convincing confidence in his victory. 

HENRY WALLACE'S REAL MOTIVE in his ill-starred Southern tour was not to win 
votes in the South, which he knew was hopeless, but to create the 
Situation he did to win wavering Northern Negro votes. 

“schedule. The plan is to send him——-one of the Democrats' most force- 
ful speakers despite his 70 years-—-to every section of the country. 
been forced to close two consulates in Mexico, will close four more 
within the next month in other countries. 


CRITICIZED FOR ITS COOL RECEPTION of Winston Churchill's plan for a United 
States of Europe, England's Labor Government will try to gain face at 
the Empire Conference in London next month. If Attlee can persuade 
Commonwealth prime ministers that the U.S. of E. would not weaken 


Empire ties, Churchill's idea may not die a-—borning. 
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Last Trump 


Western nations plan appeal to U.N. 


Assembly as Russia _ tightens 
squeeze on Berlin 
The U.S., backed by France and 


Britain, this week was preparing to play 
what may be its last diplomatic card in 
the desperate game of Berlin—an appeal 
to the United Nations to act on the crisis 
as “a threat to world peace.” 

As tension mounted, State Depart- 
ment officials met hurriedly with British 
Ambassador Sir Oliver Franks and chair- 
man Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, secured both allied and bipartisan 
support for the U.N. appeal. Then experts 
began drafting the statement which Sec- 
retary Marshall will have ready for use 
when the U.N. General Assembly opens 
in Paris Sept. 21. 

The U.S. knew that two possible in- 
termediate steps still remained before 
taking the issue to the U.N.—another ap- 
peal to Joseph Stalin, and a meeting of 
the Big Four foreign ministers. But it also 
knew that both methods have proved fu- 
tile in the past. 

Warning. On the eve of the U.N. 
meeting, the U.S. continued to make its 
position on the Berlin blockade clear. 

Back and forth to Berlin the U.S.- 
British air lift (which by last week had 
cost the U.S. a total of $13.6. million to 
transport 134,401 tons) continued to 
carry on “Operation Vittles.” 

In New York, Vandenberg emerged 
from a meeting with Republican Presi- 
dential candidate Thomas E. Dewey to 
issue to Joseph Stalin the same stern 
warning issued four years ago to Adolf 
Hitler: Don’t let American politics fool 
you into thinking the U.S. is not united. 

“It is of the greatest importance,” 
Vandenberg said, “that other nations 
which do not understand our political sys- 
tem should not be misled by our political 
campaign at home. We shall be in in- 
ternal controversy regarding many phases 
of foreign policy. But we shall not be in 
controversy over the basic fact that Amer- 
ica is united against aggression and 
against the foes of freedom.” 

Three Choices. If U.N. action is 
blocked by Russia—and obviously the 
Kremlin will do everything it can—the 
Western nations face two alternatives to 
giving up Berlin: either continuing the 
air lift indefinitely, or arming trains and 
running the blockade—which would risk 
war if Russia wants war. 

In terms of planes, money and men, 
the U.S. could probably maintain the air 
lift without difficulty. But airfields, depots 
and gasoline storage facilities are inade- 
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Crisis. Marshall conferred with U.S. mili- 
tary strategists on Berlin as... 
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eee the Navy brought fighting units out 
of the mothballs. (SEE: Trump) 


quate; winter weather will seriously ham- 
per flying, and two million Berliners’ de- 
mands for coal and fuel as well as food 
will greatly overtax capacity. 

That would mean running the block- 
ade—a step which the U.S. fervently 
hopes to avoid. This week it looked to the 
U.N. as the most likely chance to avoid 
the final showdown which might turn 
Germany once again into a bloody battle- 
ground. e 


Hope & Prepare 


As they attempted to carry on further 
negotiations with the Russians, U.S. lead- 
ers last week also moved to keep U.S. 
powder dry. 

Already military spokesmen were be- 
ginning to argue that the President’s $15 
billion defense budget ceiling for next 
year wouldn't be high enough. The Muni- 
tions Board considered letting standby 
contracts for an estimated $1 billion worth 
of machine tools to “educate” manufac- 
turers in war production. The Navy 
brought some of its fleet out of mothballs. 

As draft registrations continued, the 
Air Force announced plans to give all 
medium and heavy bomber groups over- 
seas training and sought White House ap- 
proval of a $200 million program to ex- 
pand jet bomber and fighter production. 

All of these measures were long- 
range. They would not have an effect until 
long after the Berlin‘crisis either boiled 
over or subsided. 

Bulging Budget. To carry the U.S. 
through another year of a cold war, Ad- 
ministration officials were talking in terms 
of a minimum total $45 billion budget 
for the year starting next July 1. Such a 
record-breaking figure would top 
mated Federal income by $4 billion. 

For Civilians. To streamline the 
civilian economy in case of war, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board was also 
talking about legislation which would give 
the President stand-by power to impose 
rationing, allocations, priorities and price 
controls. But unless the international pic- 
ture grew even bleaker, Congress might 
hesitate a long time before okaying con- 
trols which many members accept only as 
a last resort in wartime. 7 


esti- 


Campaigns: On the Road 


If the U.S. doesn’t wake up on the 
morning of Nov. 3 with the kind of Presi- 
dent-elect it wants, it won’t be because 
voters haven’t had a chance to look over 
the prospects. . 

President Truman will appear at a 
national ploughing contest in Dexter, 
Iowa, on Sept. 18 and plough right 
through to Denver and the West Coast be- 
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fore swinging south and east through 
Oklahoma and Texas. Starting Oct. 25, he 
will try to talk Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New England into the Democratic 
column, wind up in Independence, Mo., in 
time to, vote. 

Spurred by a 3-1 GOP sweep in 
Maine’s off-season election, candidate 
Thomas E. Dewey pointed to a rugged 10- 
speech schedule in seven states during the 
week of Sept. 20-27. Starting in the huge 
Drake stadium in Des Moines, he will 
move on to the West Coast for speeches in 
Denver, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma 
and Seattle. 

Meanwhile, political stargazers were 
busy trying to evaluate the results—if any 
—of President Truman’s seven-speech 
Labor Day barrage in Michigan and Ohio. 
His audience was attentive, but quiet. At 
Detroit’s big (estimated 120,000) labor 
rally (attended by AFL Teamsters under 
penalty of a $3 fine), the President’s un- 
inspired speech got cheers only when he 
mentioned Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In Albany, operating like a grid 
coach, Gov. Dewey gave his ex-rival Har- 
old Stassen the job of answering Truman 
at a post-Labor-Day GOP rally in Detroit. 

Whose Prices? Truman had told 
Michigan workers that he stood for “the 
people” and the GOP “for special privi- 
lege”; that inflation was virtually a Re- 
publican invention; and that if the voters 
didn’t vote Democratic they deserved “the 
boom-bust economy” they would get. 

Stassen counter-charged: Truman 
himself paved the way for high prices by 
dropping war controls; the President was 
peddling “fear” and “class warfare” to 
snare votes. 

Amid the shouting, it was still a ques- 
tion which way labor would finally vote. 

Southern Wing. Mid-September 
brought more political fire in Dixie. A 
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Stassen. A defeated rival took to the 


(SEE: Campaigns) 
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stump for Dewey. 


spokesman for national Democratic chair- 
man J. Howard McGrath, told revolting 
Dixiecrats in effect: support Truman or 
get out of the party. Candidate J. Strom 
Thurmond responded with a rally call and 
more waving of states’ rights banners. 
And Louisiana backed him up by scratch- 
ing Truman and Barkley from the state 
ballot. As the Dixiecrats claimed a total 
of 45 electoral votes in six states, Truman 
curtailed previous plans for a full-scale 
tour of the South. 


Roll Call, 1950 


The Census Bureau last week sug- 
gested a way to count America’s noses 
without raiding the tight employment 
market. It would simply give schoolkids a 
week’s vacation during census time— 
April 1950. 

Vacations, made up later in some 
cases, would free up to 600,000 teachers 
to quiz the nation, find out if the U.S. 
really has 150 million people. The school- 
master-quizmasters would get piecework 
pay for up to 150 interviews each. 

This fall, national teachers’ groups 
will be asked to approve the vacation 
plan. Okays from state education chiefs 
and local parent groups would have to 
come next. Only the pupils won’t be con- 
sulted. Census Bureau hardly thought 
that was necessary. 


Gene’s Boy 


Or Gene Talmadge would have been, 
proud of his boy Hummon—spelled Her- 
man. 

The 35-year-old Herman, spittin’ im- 
age of his late father, who was a storm- 
center of Georgia politics for two decades, 
was returned triumphantly—and legally 
—last week to the Georgia governor's 
chair he had occupied for 63 turbulent 
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Victory. Herman’s cowlick, pretty wife and race ideas won votes. (SEE: Boy) 


days after his father’s death in December 
1946. 

Old Gene’s loyal followers—share- 
croppers, tenants and small farm owners, 
the “wool hat boys,” the Ku Klux Klan, 
and city dwellers who shared his views on 
white supremacy and states’ rights— 
hardly noticed the difference when son 
Herman took the stump. 

Just Like Daddy. All the same 
trade marks were there—the fiery red 
suspenders, the high pitched, carefully 
cultivated nasal twang, the unruly black 
cowlick over one eye, the bitter attacks on 
outside interference in state affairs, the 
appeals to deep-rooted Southern racial 
consciousness. 

Herman’s victory for his father’s un- 
expired term, ending in January 1951, 
was the vengeance-filled climax to his 
feud with arch-rival M. E. Thompson. 

Gene Talmadge’s death—after his 
election but before his inauguration—had 
created a situation new in Georgia his- 
tory. Because state laws were vague on 
who then should be governor, both 
Thompson, as lieutenant governor-elect, 
and young Talmadge, by vote of the legis- 
lature, claimed the office. 

After 10 weeks of violent disputes, 
the State Supreme Court evicted Herman 
and ruled Thompson was acting governor 
until the next regular election. But in last 
week’s primary election the voters re- 
versed the decision, and swept Herman 
into office not only with a sizeable popular 
majority, ‘but what counts in Georgia, 
with a lion’s share of the state’s unique 
county unit votes. 

Making Plans. Immediately, Her- 
man announced a special session of the 
legislature would meet in mid-Novembe1 
(after the routine election in one-party 
Georgia) to install him in office. Con- 
ceding defeat, Thompson agreed to sum- 
mon the legislature, offered to take Tal- 
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into his administration immedi- 
ately. Talmadge said no, he was too busy 
planning to restore Georgia to the Tal- 


madge form of government. 


madge 


Red Front 


The East-West split showed up last 
week in America’s biggest Red-dominated 
union, the CIO United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers—and the East won 
out. 

Delegates to the UEW’s national con- 
vention in New York voted a clean bill 
of health for anti-Communist James B. 
Carey, former UEW president and now 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO. But they 
also passed a resolution urging non-sup- 
port of the draft and another condemning 
the European Recovery Program as a “big 
business plan” to increase profits. 

Carey's personal triumph (over 
charges based upon his testimony to a 
Congressional committee that the union 
had often a Communist 
front’) was the only right-wing victory in 
a convention dominated approximately 
five to two by Soviet sympathizers. But the 
meeting itself marked the only triumph 
for Russia’s friends in a week of increas- 
ingly warm pursuit by U.S. officials. 

Bombs and Purges. On Capitol 
Hill three Congressional committees dug 
busily for Reds in three separate fields: 

@ @ The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, doing preliminary spade- 


been used “as 


work for public hearings on atomic 
espionage, called Lt. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, war-time head of the Army’s 


atomic bomb project. The hearings were 
secret, but Groves hinted broadly to re- 
porters of possible leaks. 

ee A House labor subcommittee, 
digging in the CIO International Fur and 
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Upheld. Carey triumphed but Reds still 


ran his union. (SEE: Front) 


Leather Workers Union, found a Red 
right on top: union president is Ben Gold, 
a member of the U.S. Communist Party’s 
national executive committee. Fur indus- 
try representatives told the committee 
that the union is Communist-controlled 
and dominates the U.S. fur business. 

ee A Senate subcommittee headed 
by Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.), investi- 
gating the Government’s loyalty purge, 
blasted President Truman and Attorney 
General Tom Clark for not being diligent 
enough in their handling of the program. 

Stung by a flat White House refusal 
to release confidential files, the committee 
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Harry Bridges. A boycott of NLRB tightened a shipping tie-up. (SEE: Strikes) 


charged that anyone could walk into a 
Federal job, handle top-secret material 
and stay for 120 days before having his 
loyalty checked. 

Quick Kick. Unimpressed, Clark 
snapped back that the Republican Con- 
gress had refused to give him adequate 
anti-Communist legislation, had delayed 
loyalty purge appropriations for four 
months, and was using the issue as a 
political football. 


Export Sieve 


Michigan’s Sen. Homer Ferguson 
was probing again, this time to uncover 
frauds in export licensing. On his findings 
hinged the answer to a vital question: 
How workable are peacetime Government 
controls? 

As the largest remaining wartime 
control, export licensing proved a logical 
test-tube for Ferguson’s research. Theo- 
retically, it rations shipments abroad of 
scarce goods needed at home; exporters 
must get Commerce Department licenses, 
are limited to quotas. Actually, Ferguson 
found the system is a “sieve” anything 
can go through. “You can’t investigate a 
sieve,” he added, “but we can investigate 
a few holes in it.” 

Leaks Galore. Probers opened one 
hole at hearings last week with charges 
that a New York exporter faked seven let- 
ters from Calcutta, Lisbon and Aleppo 
(Syria) to get export licenses for big 
chemical shipments. When a police docu- 
ments officer opined that all came from 
the same typewriter, Ferguson quipped: 
“Tt must have been a portable.” 


Scheme. Witnesses charged that 
New York exporter Robert Mistrough 


sent to the Philippines scarce iron soil 
pipe which could have equipped 2,700 vet- 
erans’ homes. Allegedly dodging export 
controls by coating it with cement and 
labelling it concrete pipe. Exporter Harry 
Levey said he paid $29,000 to an “ex- 
pediter” for export licenses which later 
proved to be forgeries, used them to ship 
$500,000 worth of goods. 

Claiming Commerce knew about the 
forgeries last March, Ferguson wanted to 
know why it waited until Sept. 1 to change 
its license paper, dyes and validating ma- 
chine. Commerce blamed Congressional 
appropriation stalls, claimed they needed 
500 investigators to stop frauds. Sen. John 
Bricker (R.-Ohio) snapped back that 
proper questions on license application 
forms would be enough. “I’m getting 
tired,” he said, “of this patter about ‘if 
you had more help’.” 


Pensions & Strikes 


Horace Michael Ainscough had seen 
the coal industry’s worst. As a “trapper 
boy” of 9 in 1895, he had sweated 15 
hours in Lancashire pits to earn his 36¢ 
a day. As a coal miner in Britain, Canada 
and the U.S., he had known the fear of 
roof-falls and explosions, the pinch of 
strikes and unemployment. 

Last week, because he was 62 years 
old and had held a United Mine Workers” 


card for more than 20 years, Ainscough 
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got a reward for his half-century of toil: 
a pension of $100 a month for the rest of 
his life. As the first miner to get the pen- 
sion his union fought three years to win, 
Ainscough came to Washington from 
Wyoming to receive his check from John 
L. Lewis, and make the speech he planned 
on the trip east: “With the deepest fervor 
and humility, I say: ‘God bless the day 
John L. Lewis was born!’” 

While president Lewis gloated over 
this dramatic postlude to his 30-day mine 
strike last spring, other union bosses 
from Seattle to New York tried to get 
similar results with Lewis-like methods: 

West Coast I, “No Gas” signs re- 
minded motorists in western states that a 
strike of 21,000 CIO refinery workers had 
shut down six of the area’s major oil com- 
panies. Federal conciliators named a 
three-man panel to bridge the gap be- 
tween union demands for 21¢ hourly in- 
creases and company offers of 12%¢. 

West Coast II. Thirty thousand CIO 
dock workers idled past the two-week 
mark in their strike for more pay and 
continuance of union hiring halls. Long- 
shoreman boss Harry Bridges finally con- 
sented last Friday to let his hands load 
Army cargo. But hope for the strike’s end 
faded after his card-holders boycotted 
NLRB’s referendum on acceptance of 
waterfront employers’ latest offers. A 
union-held election also backed Bridges’ 
refusal to sign a Taft-Hartley-required 
non-Red affidavit. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul. Fourteen 
hundred AFL millers stalled processing 
of bumper-crop wheat by striking six big 
mills. They sought 20¢ hourly wage in- 
creases, but wavered as Duluth grain- 
handlers accepted a 15¢ compromise pro- 
posed by Minnesota fact-finders. 

Detroit. Auto output slumped and 
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Liberal? Wallace denied his party helps 
reactionaries. (SEE: “3rd Party’) 
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almost 50,000 auto workers were laid off 
as a strike of 170 plant guards halted 
production of Briggs bodies. In the first 
three days of their strike for change- 
clothes periods with pay, the guards cost 
the idle workers $2 million in wages— 
more than the disputed sum would net the 
guards in 150 years. 

New York. Employers of 5,000 strik- 
ing truck drivers refused to pay the 1742¢ 
hourly pay raises which AFL’s teamster 
union had won for 4,400 other members. 
After two weeks, the walkout had cut 
deeply into New York food supplies. 

Meanwhile, 25,000 CIO and inde- 
pendent phone-installation men promised 
to strike Sept. 17 for 15¢ hourly pay 
boosts. At midweek Americans could only 
hope for a last-minute settlement. Barring 
that, the nation might face a long-distance 
fadeout from operators skittish about 
crossing picket lines. 


Names Make News 


“Ho hum,” most reporters would say 
if asked to “review” the new phone book. 

But not eager beaver John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon Jr. of the Chicago Tribune. 

He dove into the hulking Chicago 
directory, touched bottom at “Z,” and 
came up with a frontpage yarn that 
tickled the nation’s ribs. 

His story—made up from the names 
of Chicago phone subscribers—began: 

“Venn Thee Phon Peoples Said Ther 
New Book Was Gonner Bea Whooper, 
Theys Werndt Kiddon. DeBouck, Holding 
1,007,232 Names, Hasto More Pages Then 
Last Dechambre’s 2,060. Ashur Worlds 
Record. 

“Legg Menn Begun Givin New Buchs 
Inda Loupe Yeska-Day. Zee Pages List 
i ee 





Wide Worid 


Beauty’s court. Beatrice Shopp, (center) Miss America, 1948, attended by her four 
runners-up. (SEE: Queen of Beauty) 


Well, you Getz Dee Pitch. (Heavens, 
it’s catching! ) 


Queen of Beauty . 

A curvaceous, 18-year-old, reddish 
brunette, Beatrice Vella Shopp of Hop- 
kins, Minn., is the new reigning queen of 
beauty, U.S. style. 

Judges at the annual press agents’ 
dream event—the Atlantic City Miss 
America contest—went into the provinces 
to choose the top five competitors. 

From 55 entries representing 43 
states, nine cities, Hawaii, Canada and 
Puerto Rico, they picked as runners-up: 
Carol Held, Lusk, Wyo., second; Martha 
Ingram, Tarrant City, Ala., third; Vera 


Ralston, Wichita, Kan., fourth; and 
Donna Briggs, Tulsa, Okla., fifth. 
Rewards. Miss Shopp’s victory 


brought with it a $5,000 scholarship, a 
$3,000 automobile, and the interest of 
movie, theatrical and model scouts. : 

Miss Shopp’s statistics: height, 5 feet 
9 inches; weight, 138 pounds; bust, 37 
inches; waist, 27; and hips, 36, 


“3rd Party: Red Ally” 


The United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) thought they’d had enough of 
Henry Wallace’s claims to liberalism. 

State by state, the union listed Con- 
gressional contests in which Wallace 
Third Party candidates are jeopardizing 
the chances of genuinely liberal office- 
seekers of both major parties. Scornfully 
the union titled its report, Third Party: 
Red Ally of Reaction. 

Analyzing 83 races in 12 states, the 
report said Wallace-inspired candidates 
“are proof that the Third Party is serving 
only the enemies of liberalism and of de- 
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Big Shot. The U.S. Air Force last 
week had a coast-to-coast photograph 
of the U.S. Snapping pictures every 50 
seconds, Air Materiel Command pho- 
tographers had flown 2,700 miles from 
Santa Barbara, Cal., to Mitchell Field, 


N.Y. (Above: New York City from 
eight miles up.) Put together, their 
390 pictures would cover 325 feet of 
film, longest continuous photograph 
ever made. 





mocracy itself... communism can win 
only if blind reaction strikes at freedom 
and destroys hope. The Communists know 
this. The preliminary triumph of reaction 
is a part of their classic plan. That is why 
there is a Third Party today.” 

Promptly Wallace cried that the 
charge was “a monstrous falsehood.” His 
party, he said, “is giving its support, 
wherever possible, to every genuinely pro- 
gressive candidate running for office.” 

“Appeasement.” But the former 
Vice President showed that the steady 
hammering of liberal groups was getting 
on his nerves when he spoke to the annual 
convention of the left-wing United Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO). Welcomed by 
party-line president Albert | Fitzgerald 
(but booed by about half the delegates), 
“he denounced the CIO and AFL for their 
endorsements of President Truman. 

Later, before 50,000 in Yankee Sta- 
dium, he said his egg-spattered tour of 
Dixie proved the existence of Southern 
“fascism” and declared that Southern 
states which prevent Negroes from voting 
should have their representation reduced. 

In Custody. As the Third Party 
officially went on the ballot in 17 states, 
claimed certification in 15 others, and set 
a goal of 44 by election day, a former 
Communist issued the most damning in- 
dictment of the party to date. 

Said Louis F. Budenz, reformed Com- 
munist and former editor of The Daily 
W orker, writing in Collier’s: The idea of 
a Third Party which the Communists 
could control was first mentioned at a 
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party meeting in 1945. As early as Febru- 
ary 1945, Alexander Trachtenberg, “a 
top party boss who always knows what 
the Kremlin wants,” told fellow-workers, 
“We are taking Wallace into custody.” 


Heap Big Upset 


If the Democrats recapture control of 
the Senate, it may be New Mexico’s In- 
dians who turn the trick. 

For the first time the state’s 20,000 
voting-age Navajos and Pueblos this year 
will have the right to cast a ballot. At 
stake is the seat vacated by retiring Sen. 
Carl A. Hatch (D.). Candidates are Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, former Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in President Truman’s Cabinet, 
and Gen. Patrick Hurley, former Secre- 
tary of War under President Hoover and 
later Ambassador to China for the late 
President Roosevelt. 

The contest is one of the most hotly 
fought of the six or eight which could de- 
cide control of the next Senate. Present 
lineup is 51 Republicans, 45 Democrats. 

If the battle reaches the point where 
one seat decides control, New Mexico’s 
Indians, who have been barred by a tech- 
nicality in past years, could tip the scales. 
So far, they have shown no marked pref- 
erence for either candidate. 


Nudging the Military 


The nation’s Negroes admit that non- 
segregated defense units plus an even 
break on the gold braid can’t be pulled 
out of a hat tomorrow at 9 a.m. EST, like 
a rabbit. 

But they would like to see some 
progress. That’s what 16 of their civilian 
leaders—college presidents, ministers, 
lawyers, editors, and so on—told Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal last week. 
Their report will be dropped into the lap 
of the President’s committee on equality 


of treatment and opportunity in the 
armed services once that committee is 
formed. 


By way of “progress,” Negro leaders 
would like to see Army Secretary Kenneth 
Royall ditch what looks to them like a 
lot of horse-and-buggy notions about 
Negro manpower and how to use it. The 
Army is stubborn, they say; the Navy and 
Air Forces more reasonable. 

Particulars. Demanded also—and 
quickly—are a “sample” non-segregated 
Army division, more Negroes in the Navy 
(both gobs and brass), an end to “racial 
enlistment quotas,” and an official pat on 
the back for any state willing to ban 
segregation in its national guard. (New 
Jersey did so last February.) 

Under fire, too, is the Navy system of 
filling messboy jobs exclusively with Ne- 
groes and Filipinos. If the Navy wants a 
steward’s unit, okay, say the Negroes, but 
forget the color line and revamp the rat- 


ings. 


Death in September 


As a medieval legend come true, 
thousands of birds hurtled suddenly to 
their deaths on the pavements of New 
Yerk, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Nash- 
ville one night last week. 

In New York, deaths were multiplied 
as birds, stunned but still living, fell into 
streets to be crushed by moving traffic. 
Pedestrians and police worked diligently 
to rescue those still alive. 

Experts had a ready explanation. The 
birds, warblers and red-eyed vireos mi- 
grating from northeastern U.S. to Central 
and South America, became confused and 
lost their sense of direction when they 
struck dense fog. Drawn by lights in tall 
buildings, they flew into walls. 

Such accidents, the experts said, 
were not uncommon. But last week’s were 
the worst they could recall. 





Rain of birds. Workmen swept up 


the feathered 


Acme« 


(SEE: September ) 


victims. 
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Pathfinder 
99% pure. Sen. Bricker had Senate’s 
best party voting record. (SEE: True) 


True to the Party 


Members of Congress apparently pay 
less attention to party regularity in vot- 
ing than most of their constituents think. 

Only four House Republicans and 
one House Democrat had records of 100% 
voting with the majority of their party on 
party line issues in the 80th Congress, ac- 
cording to a survey by Congressional 
Quarterly, Washington information serv- 
ice. 

In the Senate, closest to 100% regu- 
larity was chalked up by Sens. John W. 
Bricker (R.-Ohio), 99% and Lister Hill 
(D.-Ala.), 97%. 

Unwavering. Rock-ribbed, 100% 
Republicans in the House were Chairman 
Leo E. Allen (Ill.) of the House Rules 
Committee; Fred A. Hartley Jr. (N.J.), 
co-author of the Taft-Hartley labor law; 
Carroll D. Kearns (Pa.), and W. Kings- 
land Macy (N.Y.). Strictly regular Demo- 
crat was Louis Ludlow (Ind.). 


More Talk 


Telephone company officials finally 
have come to a conclusion most Ameri- 
cans reached long ago: An awful lot of 
talking goes on in Washington. 

The Capital already has more tele- 
phones per 100 population than any other 
\merican city except San Francisco and 
Evanston, Ill. But last week the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. decided 
that talkative Congressmen, lobbyists and 
bureaucrats need still more service. 

So early next spring Washington will 
become a “big town” as far as telephone 
service is concerned. The Capital will be- 
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gin adopting seven-digit phone numbers. 
Several years will be required to complete 
the shift. Fifteen other U.S. cities are in 
this “big” telephone classification. 

Busy Lines. On Aug. 1 the more 
than 1.2 million residents of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area had 611,900 phones 
and were clamoring for more. By substi- 
tuting the seven-digit dial system for the 
present six digits, telephone officials hope 
to give Washingtonians as many phones 
as they want. 


Revolving Cabinet 


President Harry S. Truman’s Cabinet 
has offered more variety than stability. 

During his 41 months in office the 
President has had 26 different Cabinet 
members. Only Theodore Roosevelt, with 
29 in eight years, had more. In 12 years 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had only 25 men in 
the Cabinet positions. 

Truman has had three different men 
in each of seven posts: State, Treasury, 
War, Post Office, Commerce, Agriculture 
and Labor. Secretary of Defense James V. 
Forrestal is the only holdover from FDR’s 
Cabinet, in which he was Navy Secretary. 

The high turnover of Truman advis- 
ers has been caused by deaths, resigna- 
tions, explosions and firings. 


No Barking 


It is forbidden to “make any har- 
angue or oration, or utter loud, threaten- 
ing or abusive language” in the U.S. 
Capitol grounds. 

And nobody shall “knowingly have in 
his possession any device . . . commonly 
called a smoke screen.” 

That’s what it says in the “Traffic 
and motor vehicle regulations of the U.S. 
Capitol Grounds” recently issued by the 
Capitol Police Board (William F. Russell, 
House sergeant at arms: Edward F. Mc- 


Ginnis, Senate sergeant at arms; David 
Lynn, Capitol architect). 

Congressmen Excepted. Designed 
to curb wandering tourists and tradesmen 
rather than legislators exercising their 
Constitutional prerogatives, the regula- 
tions were drawn up under a law passed 
by Congress in July 1946, and amended in 
July 1947. They were published once, as 
the law directed, in a Washington news- 
paper—approximately 11 full columns 
(2,613 lines of legal type, costing the 
Government $653.25). 

Based on the standard traffic regu- 
lations for the District of Columbia, the 
rules govern all types of travel on the 
Capitol grounds and the streets which 
surround them. In addition to barring 
harangues, orations and smoke screens, 
they also ban roller-skating and sliding 


down Capitol Hill. 


Super Checks 


Clarence Spiece, the druggist in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, was chagrined. The 
Government checks he had been cashing 
for farmers, veterans and other U.S. bene- 
ficiaries were too big. 

Not too much money—but too long 
and too wide to fit in his cash drawer. 

When Rep. George Bender dropped 
in for a soda, Spiece poured out his com- 
plaint, asked Bender to do something. 

Do Not Bend. Bender wrote the 
Treasury, and Fiscal Assistant Secretary 
Edward F. Bartelt explained: 

The checks, measuring 314 by 734 
inches and filled with punch holes, are 
designed for automatic accounting in 
rapid tabulating machines. The Treasury 
begs recipients not to fold them, because 
creases gum up the machinery. 

With the Treasury issuing some 240 
million checks a year, the system not only 
saves a lot of time—but about $5 million 
a year. Even today, that’s worth saving. 








Pathfinder 
Tabulator. The Treasury's machine and Jeanne Pettit save money. (SEE: Checks) 
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Too many people? Millions of the world’s children, like this Puerto Rico slum 
family, live in crowded squalor on land too poor in fertility to feed them. 


By Hucu Russet Fraser 


; N May 12, 1934, the dome of the 
X Capitol in Washington, D.C., was 
hidden from view, and the sky of Eastern 
cities darkened as the wind carried mil- 
lions of tons of precious topsoil from five 
Great Plains states out to sea. 

New Yorkers stopped and looked at 
the sky in amazement. Few of them could 
visualize what it meant in terms of food. 
For food is grown on soil, and it takes a 
little imagination to translate great clouds 
of prairie soil into hundreds of millions 
of dollars of pork chops and cereals and 
bread and eggs and butter. 

Nor could the city man translate 
what he saw into the drama of thousands 
of anguished men and women moving out 
of ihe doomed land by foot and ancient 
jalopy, never to return. 

Hour after hour, day after day, the 
migrants talked of the injustice of it. 
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The weather, they said, had done it. And 
they were wrong. They were wrong as 
their ancestors had been before them. 

True, the weather was an accessory 
after the fact. But it was not the original 
killer. Man himself is the No. 1 destroyer 
of the soil. Had not the land first been 
destroyed—looted of its minerals, over- 
grazed and denuded of its grass cover— 
no wind could have blown it away. 

Today the story of man’s folly is 
better known. He has followed for cen- 
turies the vicious cycle: Cut, burn, plow, 
plant, destroy and move on. Result: Hun- 
ger and starvation have stalked his foot- 
steps since the dawn of history. 

One example alone is astonishing: 
In the region that lies between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers, there was once a 
fabulous “Garden of Eden,” the like of 
which the world has never known. Here 


were a rich soil, flourishing cities, govern- 
ments, all the arts of civilization. Then the 
forests were leveled, even at. the head- 
waters of rivers; the grasslands were de- 
nuded, the soil exhausted. Erosion set in 
on a gigantic scale, and the pride of civil- 
ization sank into oblivion. 

Will the U.S., the Soviet Union and 
other major countries of the world sooner 
or later come to this end? Will the world 
starve—unable to feed itself? 

There are prophets who say so. This, 
they insist, is because population is in- 
creasing too rapidly (there will be 700 
million more people to feed in 30 years) : 
add to this rapid exhaustion of soil, fail- 
ure to apply scientific knowledge to farm- 
ing, lack of modern farm equipment and 
inadequate transportation, and disaster is 
inevitable. 

China, say the soil scientists, has lost 
25% of its arable land. But China’s 
population is jumping. Already it has 
passed 450 million. That means less than 
% acre of arable land per person. The 
experts say 24% acres per capita are a 
healthy minimum. India, they declare, is 
doomed. In 1943, 3 million people died 
there of starvation. It was simply a case 
of not enough food to go around. 


Our vanishing soil 
What of the New World? Hugh Ben- 


nett, veteran chief of the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, says that nearly a 
fourth of the cultivated land (past and 
present) in South America is either 
ruined by erosion or so badly damaged 
it cannot be restored. In Mexico, a distin- 
guished Italian botanist asserts the State 
of Oaxaca will be a desert in 50 years. In 
Argentina, reports Fairfield Osborn, 
famed author of Our Plundered Planet 
and head of the Conservation Foundation, 
there is in the making a duplicate of our 
own Dust Bowl. 

And as for the U.S.: “American civil- 
ization,” says Bennett, “is founded on 
nine inches of topsoil. We have now lost 
¥, of this topsoil. We are losing every day 
as the result of erosion the equivalent of 
200 40-acre farms. We have lost that 
much since yesterday. It is gone—washed 
down the rivers, gone with the wind.” 

Yet conservationist Bennett is not en- 
tirely pessimistic: “We are making pro- 
gress,” he says, “in the U.S. in our fight 
against erosion. Today our farmers have 
organized themselves into 2,000 conserva- 
tion districts. These districts cover more 
than a billion acres, including about *4 
of the nation’s farmland, and 34 of all its 
farms.” But the job of pinning down 
the topsoil is far from done. 

On a global scale, the United Na- 
tions’ FAO (Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization) is headed by a resourceful 
American, a down-to-earth livestock farm- 
er from Oregon, Norris E. Dodd. 

Its work in southeast Asia alone has 
been spectacular. There the lowly rice 
grower may have only one water buffalo 
or one ox to work his land. Rinderpest 
disease takes a huge toll of the cattle 
every year. FAO vaccines have saved 
thousands of these beasts from death. 
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It has happened before. Once a flourishing Roman colony in rich African earth, Timgad followed scientific -irrigation 
practices, but neglected soil conservation and let its farming lands erode. It ended tragically—as a ruin in the deser'. 


In Europe, it is introducing better 
strains of corn to increase yields by 20% 
and training dairy farmers in the use of 
artificial insemination to improve their 
herds. 

FAO’s Dodd says the globe can feed 
itself. Besides, he adds, it must. “There 
can be no peace,” he asserts bluntly, “in 
a hungry world.” 

But need the world go to war for lack 
of food? Some soil scientists say the 
prophets of gloom are wrong, 

Take, for example, Dr. Robert M. 
Salter, chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture. Salter 
says the world can feed itself—if it will 
really try. 

This doesn’t mean Salter belittles the 
danger of rising population. The race, as 
he puts it, will be between soil fertility 
and human fertility. But it can be won. If 
the birth rate could be cut down—parti- 
cularly in the starving Orient—the answer 
would be simple. Barring that, it is still 
possible to feed a world population that 
will jump from 2.3 billion to 3 billion by 
1980. Here’s how: 

First, open up new arable lands. 
Salter says there are about 5 billion acres 
of potential crop lands in the tropics. 
“Assuming,” he adds, “that even only 
1S of this land is tillable, production of 
fats and oils could be tripled, fruits and 
vegetables increased 167% and cereals 
doubled. By 1960 world needs could be 
met in all classes of food except meat, 
milk and nuts.” 

There are those who scoff at Salter’s 
estimate. They say that tropical rains, or 
lack of rain, would prevent it. Likewise. 
they say that tropical weeds—like the 
Cuban aroma marabu—would choke out 
the crops before they could get started. 
But already the war against aroma, a 
tough underground root, has been won. 
Sugar cane planters had tried everything 
from flame throwers to bulldozers against 

(Continued on page 22) 
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And it has started here. Result of years of denuding earth in America’s 
Plains states were farm-wrecking dust storms of the’’30s. Erosion goes on... 


Arkansas 


© © © to leave our nation land-poor. Darkest areas show severe erosion; 
lighter areas, dangerous but not extreme; lightest ones, bad local erosion. 
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Farm care pays off. Food the U.S. has sent overseas shows that Earth can feed the human race; but it needs the patient 
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science which reclaimed this Ohio farm from erosion, produced sustained yield by contour plowing and strip planting. 


World Food (continued) 


it, but it came right back. Last year, how- 
ever, Harvard plant physiologist Kenneth 
Thimann experimented with 2,4-D, the 
new chemical weed killer. Four weeks 
after spraying a test plot, all but 1% of 
the plants were dead. 

Freed of weeds, new arable land in 
the tropics would produce fully matured 
crops every 90 to 120 days—three or four 
crops a year. 

Second, reclaim eroded soil. It’s a 
popular fallacy that once soil is eroded 


it cannot be brought back into use. Actu- 
ally, unless the soil is so badly gullied 
that it is impossible to get mechanized 
equipment over it, it can be reclaimed and 
tilled. 

Salter conducted an interesting ex- 
periment at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Wooster, Ohio. With a bull- 
dozer he took all the topsoil off an acre 
of ground. Then he fertilized the subsoil 
with lime, potash and phosphate, and in 
the next year grew sweet clover. The 
following year he planted oats. He har- 
vested 59 bushels per acre—almost as 





Better breeds. Farm scientists cross fruits and vegetables as well as Indian and 
Jersey cattle, in the quest for rugged, high-yield plant: and animal hybrids. 
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much as on the adjoining acre where the 
10 inches of topsoil had not been re- 
moved! More surprising yet, in the fifth 
year, after two years of cover crops, he 
got 89 bushels of corn. 

Third, increase crop yields per acre. 
Average crop yields of corn in the U.S. 
in 1947 were 28 bushels per acre. Yet we 
have known maximum yields of corn in 
excess of 250 bushels per acre. The maxi- 
mum, obviously, will never be the average, 
but we can vastly increase the average. 
Compare Indiana’s 1947 yield, for ex- 
ample, of 43 bushels per acre with Rus- 
sia’s estimated 18 or India’s 15. 

In wheat, the average U.S. yield for 
1947 was 18.4 bushels. But on a 15-acre 
plot in Italy in 1933 were grown 120 
bushels to the acre. There is no secret 
about increased crop yields. It is nothing 
more than good soil and good farm man- 
agement. 


New things to eat 


Fourth, utilize hitherto never-used 
plants for food. There are about 250,000 
different species of seed-producing plants 
on the globe. We know very little about 
most of these plants. A good guess would 
be that our scientists know much about 
only 6% of them. What little we do know 
suggests that hundreds of them could be 
used for food. 

Take one of the most familiar, the 
common pig-weed. Actually, it is more 
nutritious than spinach. It grows every- 
where around the world, yet nobody 
thinks of eating it. Also, the young shoots 
of the common poke-weed are good eating 
when the plant itself is about a foot high. 
Both are rich in vitamin A—and abun- 
dant. 

In the tropics the cecropia tree grows 
in three years to a height of about 30 feet. 
Its, leaves are delicious and nutritious. 
Who eats them? Not even the natives, yet 
the tree grows beside most jungle trails. 
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Why is it untouched? Mainly because the 
eating habits of human beings everywhere 
are conservative. They eat only what they 
are used to eating. 

More tasty than asparagus, and cer- 
tainly more nourishing, is the bracken 
fern, usually found near blueberries, and 
common around the world. The white, 
springtime shoots are rich in vitamins. 
Man is a slave of habit in what he 
None of Peary’s men would have 
died of scurvy in their search for the 
north pole if they had been willing to 
eat what was at hand—raw seal meat for 
example. 

Talk to an ecologist about world 
starvation and he will laugh at you. He 
knows how little we know about plants. 
He knows the tremendous food possibili- 
ties that lie in them. 

Fifth, better distribution. The world 
needs more transportation facilities. We 
cannot efficiently distribute the food we 
have. Twenty years ago Sun Yat Sen 
said that what China most needed was 
railroads. The same goes-for India and 
South America. 


eats. 


Strength from minerals 


Most interesting of all, millions can 
starve in the midst of plenty, by eating 
food raised on poor soil. Much of our 
truck gardening, for instance, is done on 
land deficient in important minerals. Re- 
sult: The garden produce is lacking in the 
very nutrients people eat it for. 

Only now are we beginning to learn 
the ABC’s of the relationship between 
land and animal health. 

Near Lexington, Ky., in the heart of 
the great Blue Grass region, is a famed 
thoroughbred racing and breeding stable. 


Fulure eboiilanaa® aaa 


‘egetables 
Method, called erent, is example of scientific advance which 
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Farms need motors. Many Saiitiniged countries like China can canis jai 
production by getting and learning to use up-to-date farm implements, 


In 1933, its best horses began to lose. By 
1941, with 60 horses to draw from, it 
won hardly a race. The owner made elab- 
orate studies, but the mystery deepened. 

Finally, a soil chemist from Cornell 
University suggested the land itself might 
be at fault. Analysis showed that gradu- 
ally, over the years, it had lost its natural 
fertility, was lacking in certain essential 
chemical and mineral elements. Correct- 
ives were applied: Green clover was 
grown and plowed under; manure was 
put on; even earthworms introduced. Re- 
sult: In two years the horses began win- 


sh — ie use of chemical aa in US. Army greenhouse in Japan. 
which may eventually produce crops even in soilless areas. 


ning again and by 1946 the stable was 
the third highest consistent winner of 
races in the country. 

Ingenious as man is, he cannot create 
life. The soil is rich because of the living 
organisms in it. Vast numbers of them 
are invisible, yet combined with mineral 
nutrients they make all animal life pos- 
sible. Not one of these living organisms 
can we manufacture. But we can increase 
and multiply them. We can, in the words 
of James Russell Lowell, make our soil 


a soil “good to be born in, good to live 
on, good to die for ... 


” 





. USDA, Pathfinder "SCS, PAO, U.S. Army 
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The World 


Battle of Berlin 


Communists in Germany and Mos- 
cow talk and act tougher as 
crisis takes new turn for worse 


Moscow sent Lt. Gen. Georgi Gor- 
deyev, a dark-haired, beefy man who 
wears rimless spectacles, to fight a Sun- 
day engagement in the Battle of Berlin. 
Seasoned and confident, the general 
strutted onto the battlefield in Lustgarten 
Square in Berlin’s Soviet sector. He fol- 
lowed his orders, fought the good fight, 
but he took a humiliating licking. 

At the head of a 10-man delegation, 
Gen. Gordeyev came to Berlin as the star 
attraction at a Soviet-inspired demonstra- 
tion for the “victims of fascism.” It was 
to be the answer of Moscow and commu- 
nism to a spontaneous rally of 300,000 
anti-Communists on Thursday in front of 
the bomb-scarred Reichstag in the British 
zone. Soviet guns barked then, killed 1 
German, wounded 30 to 40. 

Rally—or Else. German Commu- 
nists got orders to put on a show that 
would top the Reichstag rally in every 
respect. They went overboard on elabor- 
ate ceremony, brought in plenty of free 
beer, used threats to impel attendance of 
those who wouldn’t be swayed by pomp 
and lager. 

The National Gallery, fronting on the 
square, was decked out with the flags of 
the 21 nations of the International Vic- 
tims of Fascism League. Two giant 
wreaths were mounted in front of the 
building and three pyres shot up smoke 
and flame in memory of those who died 
at the hands of the Fascists. 

The weatherman gave the Commu- 
nists a break. The day was warm and 





Wide World 
Gordeyev. The star that didn’t shine. 
(SEE: Battle of Berlin) 


sunny. Trains brought thousands from 
the Soviet zone hinterland. (The Commu- 
nists claimed 550,000 attended; U.S. 
newsmen estimated 80,000.) As in the 
days of Hitler, they all marched into the 
square with bands and banners. After 
much singing and music, the speeches be- 
gan. But before the first speaker had fin- 
ished his fiery tirade, aimed chiefly at the 
U.S., the listless crowd began to drift 
away, first by ones and twos, and finally, 
as the day wore on, in dozens at a crack. 

Strange Language. Finally Gor- 
deyev’s turn came. He stood up to the 
microphone and poured it on. But he 
spoke in Russian, which few in his audi- 
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Casualty. Anti-Communists rescue youth shot by Russians. (SEE: Battle of Berlin) 
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ence could understand. “The U.S.,” he 
roared, “is again endeavoring to incite an- 
other war directed against the progressive 
forces of the world led by the Soviet 
Union. The victims of fascism will become 
the forces of resistance to the new drive 
toward war that emerges in the western 
zones of Germany and the western sec- 
tors of Berlin.” 

Speaking against the low tide of So- 
viet popularity with the rank and file of 
Germans, Gordeyev made no friends for 
Moscow, but he did make history. For 
here was the sorry spectacle of an official 
representative of the Soviet government, 
which pretends to be bargaining in good 
faith over the question of Berlin, engaged, 
on orders from his superiors, in hurling 
charges of war at the U.S., a party to 
those negotiations. 

Gordeyev’s blast came less than 24 
hours after Col. Sergei Tulpanov, Soviet 
propaganda chief in Berlin, who speaks 
the language of Goebbels, had cried: 
“The power of the Soviet Union will 
smash aH who intend to build a Fourth 
Reich on the principles of [Hitler’s] 
Third Reich.” 

X Marks the Day! The Commu- 
nists, Berlin and Moscow breeds alike, 
are beginning to act tougher and talk 
tougher. Red knuckles will be cracked for 
the Lustgarten fiasco, but the Communists 
will come back swinging. On Monday an 
anti-Communist newspaper reported that 
the Reds had set an “X-day” date for 
seizure of Berlin soon after the U.S. elec- 
tions in November. 

As another crucial week in the Battle 
of Berlin opened, The New York Herald 
Tribune commented: “Whether one puts 
the chances of war at 1 to 10 or 1 to 100 
(and the latter estimate would still seem 
to be the sounder) it is no longer possible 
to doubt that there is a chance.” 


Tito’s Bacon 


Before dawn one day last week, the 
headlights of a truck licked the front of 
a low, whitewashed cottage in the rich 
farm country of Vojvodine in Yugoslavia. 
The truck jolted to a stop. Four members 
of the local Communist People’s Commit- 
tee got out, went into the barnyard, came 
back with four squealing pigs. 

An old man ran out of the house. The 
driver pulled out a paper, scribbled, 
handed it to the farmer. “Here’s a receipt 
for the pigs, old comrade. You'll get paid 
later.” Then he drove off. 

Over the countryside, Tito’s pig- 
napers made similar raids as the govern- 
ment cracked down on the kulaks, pros- 
perous peasants who refuse to co-operate 
with the “people’s democracy” farm pro- 
gram. By law farmers must sell all pro- 
duce to the state. But the kulaks sold in 
the black market where pork brings $2 
to $3 a pound as against the 20¢ or 30¢ 
the government pays. 

First Roundup. Because 8 out of 10 
of his people live on the land and take 
great pride in ownership, Tito tolerated 
the kulak defiance although the Comin- 
form screamed. 

But during July and August the gov- 
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ernment was unable to buy enough meat 
and fat to supply workers’ rations. That 
forced Tito to order the pig roundup. Off 
to state farms and co-operatives run by 
peasants obeying government orders went 
all kulak pigs except a boar and a sow 
for breeding and one pig for eating. 


Citizen of Nowhere 


Distressed by the gloomy interna- 
tional situation, Garry Davis, 26, son of 
orchestra leader Meyer Davis and former 
Broadway actor and American bomber 
pilot, renounced his U.S. citizenship in 
May. 

He settled in Paris, but last week 
France refused to extend his visa. On 
Sunday, Davis, wearing his old army uni- 
form, stripped of all insignia, moved into 
the Grand Palais de Chaillot, which will 
be international territory for the duration 
of the U.N. General Assembly meeting. 
He brought bed roll, knapsack and type- 
writer, set up camp in a cafeteria, said 
he would remain until U.N. delegates rec- 
ognized him as “the first citizen of the 
World.” 

U.N. officials gave him a wide berth. 
Said one: “The way we are set up there is 
no such thing as international citizen- 
ship.” 


Ton sue Twister 


An 8-letter name gave editors, news- 
casters and the public pronunciation- 
jitters last week. How you pronounced the 
last name of the French premier, Henri 
Queuille, depended chiefly on what paper 
you read or what station you tuned in. 

Stumped, The New York Herald 
Tribune cable desk queried its Paris 
bureau, was informed: “Peculiarities of 
the French tongue make it almost impos- 
sible to render Queuille in English pho- 
netic spelling.” The bureau chief’s best 
suggestion was to “pronounce Queuille to 
rhyme with ‘cuh, yuh,’ as an old Southern 
colonel might pronounce his words in try- 
ing to say, “You, cur, you,’ (“Yuh, kuh, 
yuh’).” But, added The Tribune, “Some 
Americans called him Kelly and let it go 
at that.” 


France: Bad to Worse 


On a hurry call from President Vin- 
cent Auriol, Henri Queuille, a onetime 
country doctor who made the grade in 
Paris politics, rushed to the bedside of 
ailing France last week. 

Only the super-optimistic expected 
this 14th postwar premier of France to 
have any more success than his prede- 
cessors in curing a patient whose condi- 
tion has gone steadily from bad to worse. 
But Premier Queuille, a small wiry man 
of 64, who wears loud ties and a trim 
mustache, was willing to give it a try. 

Same Old Dose. Even before the 
Assembly had blessed his cabinet, in 
which he took over the important port- 
folio of finance, Dr. Queuille had written 
out a prescription for France’s economic 
malady. It looked good on paper, but it 
was about the same remedy that previous 
premiers had tried in vain. What made 
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Ex-American Davis. The U.N. was not ready for him. (SEE: Citizen of Nowhere) 


the medicine harder to take was the Third 
Force label on the bottle. 

The Third Force is an unstable coali- 
tion of centrist parties. In individual pop- 
ularity, the parties rank behind Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s Rally of the French 
People (RPF) and the Communists. 
Banded together in what their enemies 
call the “Third Farce,” they hold the bal- 
ance of power. But the coalition is so de- 
voted to internal squabbling that it pro- 
duces only weak, inept governments and 
little legislation for the good of France. 

On his record (22 minor cabinet 
posts in 28 years), Queuille is no strong 
man. He must deal with an economic ill- 
ness that took root in 1931 when France 
began to live on capital and borrowed 
funds. Today she is just about cleaned 
out, having spent $5.8 billion in the last 
three years. With exports covering only 
60% of imports, she runs $139 million in 
the red each month. 


Up the Spiral. Prices are 14 times 
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Queuille. In a leaky basket of question- 
marks. (SEE: France: Bad to Worse) 


higher than before the war and still ris- 
ing. Wages tag far behind. After taxes 
the average industrial worker gets $1.93 
a day; the white collar worker takes home 
even less—about $1.71 a day. 

France must curb inflation, balance 
the budget, stabilize the franc before Jan. 
1 to qualify for more Marshall Plan help. 
If the government continues to falter and 
wallow in the red, France cannot work 
inside the Marshall Plan. And without 
France the entire European Recovery Pro- 
gram would bog down. 

Savior? Meanwhile, Gen. de Gaulle 
is closing in. This week he carried into 
southeastern France and Corsica his cam- 
paign for elections to unseat the Third 
Forée and put the RPF at the helm. His 
schedule called for 100 speeches in eight 
days. At Toulon, he declared: “It is re- 
peated everywhere that I have the inten- 
tion of establishing a dictatorship. I am 
represented as a kind of Bonaparte or 
else compared with Gen. Boulanger 
[1880’s war minister who often was ac- 
cused of aspiring to be a dictator]. The 
fact is | am Gen. de Gaulle, who brought 
France back to liberty.” 

Many observers predict that De 
Gaulle will be in power by May 1949. 
Others fear that will mean trouble, real 
resistance on a political, labor and pos- 
sibly gunpoint level. The whole problem 
is a leaky basket of question-marks that 
leaves the French the unhappy choice be- 
tween trouble without De Gaulle or pos- 
sibly civil war with him. 


Paris: Ready for U.N. 

M. Jean Thesmar stuck a white car- 
nation in his lapel and settled down at a 
big desk for another hard day. As head 
of the Bureau D’ Accueil du Commissariat 
du Tourisme (Welcoming Office of the 
Tourist Commission), he is Paris’ greeter 
of the great, a French equivalent of New 
York’s Grover A. Whalen. 

Last week M. Thesmar was off to a 
flying start on the biggest assignment of 
his career: the United Nations General 
Assembly, opening Sept. 21. Though hotel 
reservations are probably harder to get 
in Paris than in any other city in the 
world, smooth, fast-talking (five lan- 
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Roundup. Bearded Hyderabad officer grills peasant in trouble zone. (SEE: Allah) 


guages) Thesmar had wangled 2,500 
rooms for delegates, advisers, experts, 
secretaries, newsmen. 

Starch & Suds. Thesmar is an old 
hand at handling the strange requests 
that come out of international confer- 
ences. Once on an hour’s notice.he located 
a special type of starch to stiffen the tur- 
ban of a Punjab envoy; in even less time 
he found a soap made without animal fat 
for a Hindu diplomat. At the U.N. meet- 
ing he will be ready for anything. 

For all her troubles, France is doing 
her best to put ona good show. She dug 
into her thin purse for nearly $3 million 
to make the Palais de Chaillot suitable 
for assembly business. 

The palace was built at a cost of $10 
million for the -1937 world’s fair. It over- 
looks the Seine from a hill near the Eiffel 
Tower. Since May thousands of workmen 
have partitioned off 400 offices and com- 
mittee rooms, built five restaurants, three 
bars, five radio studios, six express ele- 
vators, strung miles of telephone wire, 
trucked in van after van of furniture. 

Weeks of Crises. This will be the 
most important Assembly meeting in 
U.N.’s brief history. With tension between 
East and West mounting daily, the Assem- 
bly program is packed with white-hot is- 
sues that are certain to open old wounds, 
gouge new ones. In a session lasting 6 to 
10 weeks, the Assembly will be called 
upon to take action on 48 to 60 issues. 

They include such old, familiar 
stumbling blocks as Palestine, Greece, 
Korea, Trieste, Italian peace treaties and 
colonies, Kashmir, Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
South Africa, and Russia’s abuse of the 
veto power (used 27 times) in the Se- 
curity Council, which will meet concur- 
rently with the Assembly. One likely new 
issue—the Berlin struggle—may over- 
shadow all the others and blow the lid off 
the Paris meeting. 
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Allah Taketh Away 


For some time, the Indian subconti- 
nent rustled with rumors that Quaid-l- 
Azam—the great leader—of Pakistan was 
a sick man. But when the rumors got to 
him, Quaid-l-Azam would dismiss them 
with a thespian gesture (he once toured 
England as a Shakespearean actor) of 
his long bony fingers as: “Wishful think- 
ing. There’s nothing wrong with me.” 

Last week from Pakistan’s capital, 
Karachi, came word that the long bony 
fingers of Quaid-l-Azam, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, would gesticulate no more. Death 
had retired him from the cast of Asiatic 
politics’ stormy drama. 

Dynamic. Jinnah was 71 when he 
died. For more than 40 years, no outbreak 
of British-Moslem-Hindu strife had been 
complete without his pencil-thin, satur- 
nine presence. Leader of 90 million Mos- 
lems, he was seven years younger than the 
only man who overshadowed him in the 
subcontinent’s politics, the man who pre- 
ceded him in death seven months ago— 
his Hindu counterpart, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. In a sense, the death of the twin 
stars rang the curtain down on Act I of 
the Pakistan-India drama. Fearfully, the 
two 13-month-old countries awaited Act II. 

It would be an eventful act. Un- 
declared war has existed between the two 
dominions since last November, when 
wild tribesmen invaded Kashmir and 
forced the Hindu maharajah to appeal 
to India for aid. Since more than 75% 
of its 4 million population are Moslem by 
faith, the northwestern princely state is 
eyed covetously by Pakistan. 

And, after many denials, Pakistan 
last week admitted sponsorship of the in- 
vading tribesmen, calling them the “Azad 
[free] Kashmiri Forces.” At the same 
time she refused to observe a “cease-fire” 


order from a United Nations truce team. 

Tit for Tat. Farther south, another 
prince-ruled state, Hyderabad, was in- 
vaded by Indian troops. Charging that the 
Moslem Nizam (Hyderabad’s ruler and 
richest man in the world with a private 
army of 50,000) failed to give his Hindu 
subjects law and order, India had warned 
such action might be necessary. 

The Indian army struck with tanks, 
artillery and planes. By Tuesday night, 
at the end of the first day’s fighting, it 
was only 20 miles from the fortress city 
of Secunderabad. 


Britain: Facts of Life 


Britain’s top labor leaders trooped 
down to Margate last week for the 80th 
annual conference of the Trades Union 
Congress (185 unions, 8 million mem- 
bers). 

Topkicks stayed in $8 hotel rooms, 
ate duck, beef, salmon; drank beer at 24¢ 
a half-pint and whiskey at 50¢ a nip; 
smoked boxes of cigars at the expense 
of the Tobacco Workers Union. Smaller 
fry stayed at boarding houses, ate in a 
style more akin to Britain’s austerity, 
griped about the shortage of cigarets. 

Price and profit control got top play. 
Burly Arthur Deakin, head of the strong 
(1.3 million members) Transport and 
General Workers Union, roared into a 
microphone: “My members want to see 
the £1 note that will buy £1 worth of 
goods.” Other TUCsters climbed on his 
bandwagon. Then the government’s eco- 
nomic play-caller, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
came down from London to lecture on the 
hard facts of British life. 

In 1947, said he, Britain’s wage and 
salary bill was nearly $19 billion; profits 
were less than $1.3 billion, or about “sth 
of the wage-salary total. 

None the Richer. Said Cripps: 
“There is only a certain-sized cake to be 
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Jinnah. “There’s nothing wrong with 
me.” (SEE: Allah Taketh Away) 
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divided and if a lot of people want a 
larger slice they can only take it from 
others, who will, in the terms of real 
income, have a smaller one. The only 
way to get bigger slices all around is to 
increase the size of the cake by more 
production.” 

The lesson in economics over, TUC 
voted to support the government’s wage 
stabilization program. Thus, in effect, it 
adopted a no-strike policy. 


Temper 
In Toronto last week, Gordon Met- 


calfe saw red when his 1929 automobile 
broke down, angrily drove his fist through 
the rear window, severed several forearm 
arteries, died of loss of blood. 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria 


Ferdinand I died in exile last week 
at 87 in his artistic palace at Coburg, 
Germany. A prince of the German house 
of Saxe-Coburg, Ferdinand became first 
king of modern Bulgaria after it won in- 
dependence from Turkey in 1908. With a 
pistol in his desk for protection, he rode 
out many revolutions and assassination 
plots. He abdicated in 1918 after the Cen- 
tral Powers’ defeat in World War I. 

Stone deaf in later years, he devoted 
his time to collecting minerals, rare birds 
and jewels. He had a lifelong passion for 
gems, often carried priceless stones in his 
pocket to show friends. On a visit to the 
Kaiser’s World War I headquarters, 
Crown Prince Frederich Wilhelm ar- 
ranged a gem display fer his Bulgarian 
cousin, invited him to take the one he 
liked best. With eyes shining, Ferdinand 
examined each through a magnifying 
glass, finally exclaimed: “My dear Wil- 
helm, they are all so beautiful, Pl just 
take them all.” With that he blandly 
swept the jewels into his pocket. 
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The World and Us 


As Autumn colored the trees in 
the lovely public gardens of Paris, 
French governments were tumbling, 
almost as quickly as the leaves. 

Under the French system, no pre- 
mier can remain in office unless he 
commands a majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies. With their House 6f Rep- 
resentatives divided into half a dozen 
major parties, to say nothing of the 
“splinter” groups, the problem is at 
best one demanding great political 
dexterity. And conditions in France 
are far from “best.” 

The rising cost of living worries 
Americans. To the French it is a night- 
mare. During August, prices in France 
increased as much as they have in this 
country during the past year. Infla- 
tion has reached the galloping stage. 


* * * 


The underlying threat, on both 
the political and economic fronts, is 
communism. Of 619 deputies, no less 
than 183 are members of the Commu- 
nist Party—the largest and most com- 
pact group in the Chamber. 

For a year and a half now, every 
French premier has excluded Commu- 
nists from his cabinet. It has been 
feared, with reason, that if Commu- 
nists were made department heads, red 
infiltration of the civil service would 
follow. What happened in Czechoslo- 
vakia is fresh in mind. 

But the result of this exclusion 
has been to place the Communist Party 
in permanent opposition to every pre- 
mier, making it harder still to gain 
support of a majority of the Chamber. 
Almost 30% of its members are Com- 
munists. In order to remain in office 
the premier must be able to command 
all but about a hundred of the non- 
Communist deputies. 


by Felix Morley 
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Paris market. Too many francs and too many parties are France’s trouble. 


The runaway inflation has made 
this objective impossible. 

On the one hand the Socialists, 
with about 100 representatives, have 
lined up with the Communists in de- 
manding higher wages to meet the 
constantly higher prices. On the other 
hand the right-wing deputies, who 
want to see Gen. de Gaulle in power, 
have also been voting against every 
moderate premier. 


” a ~ 


It is thus, under the attacks of 
both Left and Right, that France has 
drifted into complete political insta- 
bility. And for this outcome there is 
rejoicing in the Kremlin high com- 
mand. It suits the Soviet perfectly to 
have France weak and divided during 
the vital struggle for the -eontrol of 
Berlin. 


A general election, from which 


both Communists and de Gaullists 
hope to gain, looms as the only escape 
from the French dilemma. But for 


Americans, the instability there has a 
deeper moral. 


* x *% 


It points first to the great value 
of our two-party system. This places 
full responsibility for good govern- 
ment on the party in power. It places 
full responsibility for patriotic oppo- 
sition on the party which seeks to ob 
tain power. In France, the responsi- 
bility cannot be clearly focussed. And 
from that springs confusion. 

The second part of the moral is 
the political and social danger of in- 
flation. A government which cannot 
cut its spending to the level of its in- 
come is—like an individual in similar 
case—upon the highroad to financial 
disaster. 
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Science vs. Man 


The human race is in for it. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which met in 
Washington last week, was ostensibly 
celebrating its own centennial and a cen- 
tury of unmatched progress in the physi- 
cal sciences. Many speakers told not only 
of past triumphs, but of new horizons, 
new opportunities in atomic physics, bio- 
chemistry, human genetics. 

But the actual theme of the meeting 
was quite different. Science once prom- 
ised to give man control of nature; but 
man has used it to upset the balance of 
nature and devise means for his own total 
destruction. To speaker after speaker, in- 
cldding the outgoing and the new presi- 
dent of the AAAS, the most brilliant re- 
cent achievements appeared less impor- 
tant than these questions: Can science be 
made to work for the benefit of man? 
And can man—now when it is already 
almost too late—learn to use scientific 
achievement for his own good rather than 
to destroy himself? 

Here is how some speakers put and 
answered these questions: 

Slow Suicide. To Yale geologist 
G. E. Hutchinson, most of man’s activi- 
ties in the “biosphere’—the region of the 
planet he inhabits—have been destruc- 
tive, making it less fit for life. Hope for 
the future, he thinks, will lie in an in- 
creased use of human ingenuity, rather 
than a false belief in the abundance of 
natural resources. 

To Lewis Mumford, writer and soci- 
ologist, man’s relation to his environment 
is less of a problem than his failure to 
control the technical civilization: he has 
invented. Belief in quantity and energy 
for their own sake, Mumford told his lis- 
teners, has resulted in man being enslaved 
by machines. 

He thinks this belief is no longer 
widespread except “in backward states 
like Soviet Russia.” His vague prescrip- 
tion for salvation: Replace the Age of 
Machines with the Age of Man. 

Four scientific stars of the first mag- 
nitude grappled with the problem in a 
symposium broadcast over the Town 
Meeting of the Air. To Harvard stargazer 
Harlow Shapley, retiring president of the 
AAAS, the problem of human survival in 
the atomic age boiled down to a problem 
of cooperation between peoples. Shapley 
called for more courage on the part of his 
fellow-scientists in combatting political 
pressures, more willingness among na- 
tions to cooperate against poverty, dis- 
ease and ignorance, instead of going to 
war. 

Change or Die. Psychologist Brock 
Chisholm, director of the World Health 
Organization, was blunt and specific. If 
man continues to behave as he always has 
in the past, said Dr. Chisholm, he is 
doomed. The alternative is “to discard the 
whole method of competitive survival,” as 
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has already been partially done in Britain, 
the U.S. and the USSR. 

One specific suggestion by Dr. Chis- 
holm: Specialists in the field of human 
relations—psychologists, psychiatrists, so- 
ciologists—should be employed by gov- 
ernments in making and implementing 
policy. Said he: “International policy de- 
cisions are still being made on the ridicu- 
lous and very dangerous basis of local 
political advantage.” 

Old Values. A conservative closing 
note was struck by Edmund W. Sinnott, 
chairman of the division of science at 
Yale and new president of the AAAS. 
“The basic problem is one of old-fash- 
ioned morality,” declared Prof. Sinnott. 
But he added that the solution must be 
sought by scientists as well as by “moral- 
ists and humanitarians.” Man’s hope lies 
in discovering through science how to 
control his desires and appetites, use them 
for the common good. 

As a relief from such sobering dis- 
cussions and the daily round of symposia, 
the AAAS members took time off during 
the week to visit the research laboratories 
near Washington where the Army and 
Navy are preparing for another war. 


Magic from Trees 


Woodman, don’t spare that tree: 
Chopped down, reduced to sawdust, and 
put through the proper series of retorts 
and reagents in a chemical laboratory, it 


can now be turned into—among other 
things—whiskey, nylon stockings, yeast, 
proteins, vitamins and ink remover. 

How this is done was reported at a 
St. Louis meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society last week by Dr. Robert S. 
Aries of Brooklyn. He estimated that one 
ton of sawdust would produce 50 gallons 
of ethyl alcohol, at a cost % less than 
grain alcohol. 

Oaken Hose. The nylon stockings 
would come from furfural, a commercially 
important chemical now derived from oat 
hulls and corn cobs. The ink-remover, 
cheaper than chemicals now used to de- 
ink newsprint, would come from tree 
bark. 

Earlier this month, at the chemist’s 
eastern meeting in Washington, D.C., 
Army chemists talked about a key to more 
abundant harvests: the plant hormones 
known as “growth regulators.” 

Plant Speed-up. Experiments al- 
ready carried out to stimulate grewth of 
fruits and flowers are to be extended to 
food and fiber crops. Object is to speed 
up harvests, improve quality of crops. 

An experiment in line with the 
Army’s was reported at Madison, Wis.., 
by Dr. R. H. Roberts. He made the non- 
flowering variety of cockleburrs bloom by 
use of a crystalline powder extracted from 
flowering cockleburrs. Farm scientists 
hoped further. developments along the 
same line might show how to coax fruit 
trees into bloom whenever desired. 
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Atom age children. Can science change their future? (SEE: Man vs. Science) 
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THESE CROSLEY SETS GIVE YOU SHARP, CLEAR, EASY 
TUNING ... OFFER YOU TOP QUALITY AT LOW COST 


You'd certainly expect Crosley to come up with 
something mighty good for farmers and ranchers in 
the new, all-new ‘49 line—and that’s just what you'll 
find in these two handsome models. Each is built to 
supply your. need for maximum power and yet give 
you razor-edged, distortion-free tuning. They’ repro- 
duce bass at low volume levels, cut down *‘fading”’ 
by automatically maintaining volume even when 
input signal varies in strength. If you're annoyed 
because you have to “‘fish"’ for distant stations— 
Don't Get Cross . . . Get a Crosley! Choice of 26 new 
Crosley radios and radio-phonographs . . . at your 
Crosley dealer's now! 


















CROSLEY MODEL 9-102 for power and economy—gives com- 
plete broadcast reception, 540 to 1600 kilocycles. Oversize 
Alnico 5 PM speaker. Five radio tubes, one rectifier tube, 
117 volt AC. Beautiful mahogany plastic cabinet. 












CROSLEY MODEL 9-106W with world-wide shortwave—9.4 to 
11.9 megacycles. Complete broadcast reception—540 to 1600 
kilocycles, Five radio tubes, one rectifier tube. AC-DC. Ivory 
finish plastic, Also in walnut plastic, model 9-105. 
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THANKSGIVING TURKEY WILL BE SCARCE AND COSTLY. High cost of feed last year and 
in early 1948 caused growers to trim flocks by 10% for the lowest 


production in a decade. Last month turkey prices were up 38% over a 
year ago. 


harassed housewives in 1949. It may also, by easing the meat shortage, 
allow more cattle to mature and thus take the pinch off the shoe 
business. Shoe manufacturers, now caught between the high cost of 
leather and the rising tide of buyer-resistance, probably won't feel 
the relief for yet another year. 


BORDEN MILK CO. is deep in a long-range diversification program to cut its 
dependence on milk products. Soon to be completed: a $3 million soy- 
bean extraction plant at Kankakee, Ill. 


FISH PRODUCERS OF GLOUCESTER, MASS., are planning an all-out advertising cam- 
paign to hold their city's place as a leading fishing port. Members 
of the Gloucester Fisheries Association will contribute 5¢ for every 


100 pounds of fish processed to make the public Gloucester-—conscious. 
READY FOR CAR-OWNERS will be attachable rubber treads (with removable ice-— 


cleats), developed by a Buffalo manufacturer. They're easier than 
chains to put on and take off. 





matic ignition-—cut-off developed by a Delaware, Ohio, firm. When oil- 
pressure drops suddenly or the car tilts, sparking automatically 
stops, reducing chances of igniting gasoline fumes. 


facturers' industrial relations division. It shows a trend by man- 
agement to retain older employes in record-breaking numbers. Workers 
between 45 and 65 have increased by more than 3 million since 1942. 


FOR HOMELOVERS WITHOUT HOMES, after a flurry of false starts and fancy demon- 
strations, Lustron Corp. finally is in production. Its promise: dur- 
ing the winter, one porcelain-steel prefabricated house every nine 
minutes, made in the world's two largest (180-foot) ceramics furnaces. 


tem, embodying group purchasing of materials, allocation of sales ter- 
ritories, common sales agencies in each area. Hitch: the difficulty 
of proving they are not conspiring in restraint of trade. 
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tionary as nylon. Based on natural gas or petroleum or both, it's ex- 

pected to fill the price gap between nylon and rayon. It is resist- 

ant to damage from sunlight, chemicals, high temperatures and insects. 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS WON'T HAMPER regular production for civilian consumers, say 


more than half a cross-section of industrial executives polled by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Others feel that shortages—— 
chiefly in.labor and raw materials——will follow any attempt to satisfy 
demands of consumers and national preparedness together, with con- 
sumers the chief sufferers. 


DISTRUST IS THE REACTION of manufacturers to the Selective Service Act plan for 
Government and industry jointly to allocate scarce raw materials to 
defense-—contract holders. They fear muddles. Even more vigorous is 
their disapproval of having contracts periodically renegotiated (as 
was done in wartime to cut profiteering) in peacetime. 


Seaway project, owing to recent discoveries of large new high-grade 
iron deposits in Quebec Province. Dewey is said to be pro-Seaway. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS WILL HEAR FROM U.S. truckers this year. The American Truck- 
ing Association plans a drive to make them (1) set up effective high- 
way planning committees, (2) build new roads if they want to collect 
tolls, (3) stop collecting tolls when roads are paid for, (4) aim 
highway taxes at all beneficiaries. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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USE UP TO 25% LESS FUEL OIL 


with a Duo-Therm heater with Power-Air 


You don’t want to pay more dollars 
for less heating comfort, but— 


Chances are you will if you depend on 
a heater this winter that’s not as efficient 
and downright fuel-thrifty as a Duo- 
Therm. 


Doesn’t it make sense, then, to invest 
now ina beautiful Duo-Therm heater with 
Power-Air? You bet it does. This exclu- 
sive pays-for-itself combination gives you 
clean, constant, just-right heating com- 
fort while it cuts fuel oil bills as much 
as one-fourth. 





You save up to 
1 gallon of oil out of every 4! 

Yes, the Duo-Therm heater with Power- 
Air Blower has proved in severe tests in 
a cold Northern climate it actually cuts 
fuel use as much as 25%! Being a Blower 
—not a fan—Power-Air gets more heat 
into every nook and corner... keeps 
floors much warmer ... gives you more 
heat and comfort at the living level. 


The major fuel savings made possible 
by Duo-Therm’s exclusive Power-Air can 
pay for the cost of your new Duo-Therm 
and let you maintain your standard of 
heating comfort! 


TOO HOT HERE 


Hot ceiling — cold floor Even floor-to-ceiling heat 
with Power-Air blower. 


with ordinary heaters. 


You save on oil with the 
exclusive Duo-Therm Burner! 
Your fuel-oil savings with a Duo-Therm 
don’t stop with Power-Air. Duo-Therm’s 
amazing Burner gets more heat out of 
every drop of oil, too! The reason: it 
mixes air and oil in 6 stages (only the 
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Duo-Therm Burner does this!) for clean, 
efficient operation from low pilot to 
highest flame. 





The full-bodied, mushroom type flame 
floats in the tough, lightweight steel heat 
‘chamber ... hugs the chamber walls... 
transfers more heat to your home quicker. 
Because there are no moving parts, 
there’s nothing to get out of order or 
wear out. And it’s completely silent! 





Beautify your home as you heat it! 


Here’s another extra you get when you 
get a Duo-Therm: fine period furniture 
styling. A Duo-Therm heater is designed 
by master furniture stylists to beautify 
your home as it heats it. No other heater 
gives you this! 


Name 
Address 


City 


—— ne be he Ue Ue ee | 


Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp., Dept., PR-S3. « Lansing 3, Michigan 
Please send me absolutely free your 


(1 Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Home Heater Catalog 

() Duo-Therm Automatic Gas Water Heater Catalog 

() Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heater Catalog 
() Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Furnace Catalog 





And it’s so effortless to heat with a 
Duo-Therm! On the first cold day you 
strike a match and light your Duo-Therm 
heater. Then tend the fire all winter by 
turning a handy dial. No work or dirt or 
ashes or worry ever! 


Remember-—it costs far less than you 
think to own one of these fine heaters. 
Duo-Therm makes a model for every 
purse and purpose! So why try to get 
through another winter without one? It 
won’t pay you to have less! 





Free fact-packed, helpful catalog 


Clip the coupon below now and send for 
your free copy of this valuable catalog. 
It’s packed with information. Shows the 
complete Duo-Therm heater line in full 
color, real room settings. Tells you 
everything you'll need to know to spend 
your money wisely for a heater. 


Send for your free catalog now—get all 
the facts and compare. Compare Duo- 
Therm’s fuel-saving Power-Air Blower 
. .. Duo-Therm’s fuel-stretching miracle 
Burner. Compare Duo-Therm’s Waste- 
Stopper and Coordinated Controls. See 
why, feature for feature, in fuel oil heat- 
ers—it’s Duo-Therm. 


MORE THAN A MILLION SATISFIED USERS! 


Duo-THerm 


ALWAYS THE LEADER... 





Duo-Therm is « registered trade mark of Motor Whee! Corp., Copyright 1948 
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Business 





Super- Fortune 


The problem was: How to get lots of 
people to read a magazine only a few 
could afford to buy? 

The magazine Malcolm Forbes, son 
of B. C. Forbes, founder-publisher of 
Forbes’ Magazine, had in mind was to 
convey the same flavor as a visit to the 
Freedom Train. It was to be a continuing 
print-and-picture kaleidoscope of the 
American heritage in action. 

It would have to be costly to do its 
subject justice, but it ought to be ad-free. 
Its appeal could be universal, he knew, 
for he had seen crowds wait in line to visit 
the Freedom Train. ... 

Flash! The concept clicked: People 
didn’t buy the Freedom Train. By the 
same token, couldn’t they visit a maga- 
zine? The result, to appear next January, 
is the projected bi-monthly Nation’s Heri- 
tage. It will be 12 by 15 inches big, 220 
pages thick, picture-rich, stiffly bound. 
Each copy will weigh nearly seven 
pounds, or nearly twice as much as the 
Manhattan telephone directory. 

Its price, a fantastic $150 a year or 
$25 a copy, insures that many of its buy- 
ers will be libraries or reading rooms 
(although many well-heeled individuals 
also have signed up). And its fabulous 
advance repute almost guarantees it will 
draw hordes of visitor-readers. 


Business Plus Labor 


Some horrible workmanship was get- 
ting past the inspectors in the big West 
Coast paper mill’s bag department. Plant 
officials checked, found the inspectors had 
felt it would be disloyal to their bag- 
making fellow union members to turn 
down their work. 

Management didn’t fume or sputter. 
It simply called on the union’s officers for 
help. Without fuss, the inspectors were 
re-classified as supervisory personnel, in- 
eligible for union membership—and safe 
from split loyalties. 

Nor did union members squawk that 
this was a management trick. They knew 





Visitors’ book. Forbes’ glamor-tome 
costs $3.50 per lb. (SEE: Super) 


it wasn’t. Most of them had been person- 
ally encouraged by management to join 
the union; some of them even had seen 
newly-come, noisily anti-union workers 
fired by company officials as trouble mak- 
ers. 

In no Hollywood fantasy did these 
acts of sweet reasonableness take place, 
but in mills operated by the Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers. The unions concerned 
were two AFL International Brother- 
hoods, the Paper Makers and the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

Good Reading. The record of 14 
strikeless years’ wise, profitable coopera- 
tion between these groups is the content 
of a paper-bound, 78-page case study pub- 
lished last week in Washington by the 
National Planning Association. 

Priced at $1, it is the first of a series 
of 15 reports titled: The Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace Under Collective Bargaining 
(bargain price for all 15: $12.50). The 
other 14 will deal with substantial-sized, 
competitively placed units of other U.S. 
industries—glass, steel, food, textiles, 
chemicals and aircraft. 

In all cases, the focus will be on the 
aspect of Tabor relations NPA decided 
two years ago had been neglected: not 
what causes strife but what makes peace. 





Some peace factors in Case-study 1 hardly 
are typical. The industry is stable and 
highly mechanized, the labor force ho- 
mogeneous. 

Leaders. But there is lesson-matter 
for any employer or unionist in the atti- 
tudes of the key figures in the Pacific pulp 
peace-waging. Notable among them are 
J. D. Zellerbach and Alexander Heron, 
president and vice-president of Crown 
Zellerbach, the dominant corporation in 
the association; R. B. Wolf, retired vice 
president of the association and initiator 
of its enlightened labor policy; John 
Burke and John Sherman, president and 
vice-president of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 

The report's action-by-action account 
yields several simple secrets of these 
men’s success: They disciplined them- 
selves in advance to trust each other and 
to deserve trust. They kept their demands 
honest, their arguments open and frank, 
their solutions experimental. They lived 
not merely up to their pledges, but be- 
yond them. 

The management, as Heron phrased 
it, offered the unions not only collective 
bargaining but collective planning. Off- 
cials of both management and unions kept 
their eyes on the welfare of the industry 
and its customers’ satisfaction. 


Ethics (Installed Free) 


The old-style radio serviceman, gruff, 
unshaven and armored with technical gib- 
berish to deflect queries about his bill, is 
on the way out. 

Authority for this is Harry A. Ehle, 
vice president of International Resistance 
Co., Philadelphia. He is chairman of a 
regional program of “town meetings” de- 
signed to rehabilitate the radio repair 
craft, much belabored in the press and 
by better business bureaus in the last 
decade. New York, Boston, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles each will play host 
to a servicemen’s instruction-convention. 
Sponsor is the Radio Parts Industry Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Key to repairmen’s late low estate, 
Ehle says, was the “9.95”—the radio too 
cheap to merit high-grade, costly repairs. 
Key to the rehabilitation: television, 
which requires solid technicians—with 
manners to work in customers’ houses. 
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No-strike team. AFL’s Burke & Sherman, pulp industry's Zellerbach & Heron have reason to smile. (SEE: Business Plus) 
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I. Joe Vaughn and his brother run a food store 
in High Point, North Carolina. Maybe not the 
biggest market in town—but you'd find it one of 
the best! Joe’s plenty shrewd, but never “‘sharp.”’ 
He takes pride in giving his customers the most 
he can for their money. “But,” says Joe, “I 
wonder if a lot of business firms, today, aren’t 
making too much profit.” : 


2. Thai same thought is often expressed by 
thousands of other Americans. Perhaps you 
yourself have thought that manufacturers’ 
profits are too high. In a recent nation-wide 
poll, a great many folks guessed that industry’s 
profits take a pretty big chunk of the sales 
dollar. Then they were asked what they thought 
would be-a fair profit for industry to make. 
Most of these same people said from 10 to 15 


cents Out of each dollar of sales. 


3. How does that check with the 
actual facts? Government figures show 


that industry averages less than half 


that much profit! 


4. So you see, industry’s profits are a lot less 
than you may have thought. And remember, 
about half of what industry does make is plowed 
right back into business to-help pay for the de- 
velopment and progress that produce more goods, 
more jobs, and greater security for all. . . That’s 
how the “‘profit system” works to help give you 
and all other Americans the highest standard of 


living on earth! 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Joe Vaughn “knows his onions”! 
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Health 


Of Mice and Polio 


Claims of a cure for polio, released 
six weeks ago by an indiscreet medical 
source, had boiled down last fortnight to 
modest proportions: Polio has been cured, 
for the first time, in mice. 

The original story was leaked to the 
press in garbled form at the height of the 
Texas and North Carolina epidemics. Out- 
raged by the indiscretion, the doctors who 
had major roles in developing the alleged 
cure retired into professional silence. 

Glimpse of the Facts. But polio is 
too important to too many people for hints 
about cures to be suppressed without ex- 
planation. So last fortnight Columbia Uni- 
versity issued two releases which finally 
put the story in proper focus. One was a 
statement by Dr. Murray Sanders, 38, a 
bacteriologist who has headed investiga- 
tion of darvisul, the drug which was re- 
ported responsible for the “cures.” 

Darvisul, trade name of a compound 
called phenosulfazole, has cured poliomy- 
elitis in mice during early stages of the 
disease. The mice thus cured are immune 
to re-infection. 

This is the first synthetic compound 
ever to stop any virus infection in mice. 
It does so not by killing the virus, but by 
affecting tissues so that they can resist the 
infection. 

Testing on Humans. As for the 
effect of Darvisul on human victims of 
polio, that is still being explored. Five 
research teams are at work in New York, 
North Carolina and Texas. Dr. Sanders 
hopes that in the near future reports on 
several hundred cases will be forthcoming 
from them. But all it will show, he cau- 
tiously suggests, is “whether the drug 
warrants continued study.” 


Vipers & Tea-Pads 


Movie actor Robert Mitchum may 
have been right when he predicted that 
his indictment last fortnight for mari- 
juana smoking would mean “the bitter 
end” of his Hollywood career. If so, he 
will pay high for a habit which many ex- 
perts think is much less a problem than 
alcoholism. 


This doesn’t mean, of course, that— 


any responsible person condones the use 
of “reefers.” Marijuana can have toxic 
effects. At best, its use indicates abnormal 
feelings of inferiority and _ insecurity. 
(The habit is widest-spread among Ne- 
groes and Latin Americans.) 

Reefer Weed. Marijuana is the 
Mexican name for Indian hemp, a plant 
widely cultivated in the U.S. in wartime 
for rope-making and other commercial 
uses. It was introduced: here two cen- 
turies ago, but the habit of smoking it 
spread only during the last two decades. 

Most marijuana smokers are chronic 
idlers or seasonal workers. But one excep- 
tional group consists of hot jazz players, 
80% of whom, in New York, are said to 
indulge. They claim the distorted time 
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International 
Bacteriologist Sanders. Mice are eas- 
ier to cure than men. (SEE: Polio) 


sense they get improves their music. From 
them, it has spread to a handful of stage 
and screen figures. 

Many experts—including some Army 
doctors—think marijuana is an over-rated 
menace. They give the following reasons: 

Habit Forming? Real “addiction” 
to marijuana is very rare. Addicts show 
two characteristics: inability to stop the 
habit, and the need to increase dosages 
progressively. Opium and morphine ad- 
dicts show these characteristics, and may 
even have convulsions when deprived of 
their drug. (So do smokers of hashish, a 
drug made from the Indian hemp plant, 
which is much more damaging in its effect 
than the “reefer.”) Marijuana smokers 
usually find it easy to stop the habit. 

Some criminals are marijuana-smok- 
ers, but there is no sound evidence that 
marijuana itself incites to crime. 

Typically an anxious, withdrawing 





No smoking. U.S. narcotics agents con- 
fiscate illegal marijuana. (SEE: Vipers) 


person,the marijuana smoker likes to iso- 
late himself in a “tea-pad” (marijuana 
smoking room) with his fellow “vipers” 
and enjoy the transient feeling of happi- 
ness and power which he gets from the 
cigaret, for which he pays anywhere 
from 10¢ to 50¢ apiece. Any aggressive- 
ness he may feel is more often expressed 
in words than deeds. 

Some experts think it unfair to stig- 
matize the basically unhappy marijuana 
smoker as a criminal, in a class with 
opium addicts. When necessary he should 
be hospitalized or given psychiatric treat- 
ment, like the alcoholic. 


Rx for Everybody 


Last fortnight a 
the nation’s health 
radical treatment. 

The lawyer was Oscar Ewing, head 
of the Federal Security Agency. His pre- 
scription, detailed in a 186-page report, 
may or may not bring compulsory health 
insurance closer in the U.S. In the mean- 
time, it is guaranteed to raise the temper- 
ature of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and other opponents of Government 
interference with private practice. 

Ewing’s survey of U.S. medical needs 
and facilities winds up with two major 
conclusions: that national health insur- 
ance is necessary; and that Federal sub- 
sidies should provide additional personnel 
and facilities. 

Divided Opinions. The report is 
the offspring of the National Health As- 
sembly held in Washington last spring. 
But some of the lay and medical experts 
there will disagree emphatically with 
Ewing’s interpretation of statistics as well 
as his conclusions. 

For example, while estimating U.S. 
health needs and resources for the next 
10 years, Ewing declares he ran up 
against one “stone barrier”—the inability 
of millions to pay for medical care. 

With access to the same sources, 
Brookings Institution, a private Washing- 
ton, D.C., research organization, came out 
last April with just the opposite conclu- 
sions. Its report pointed out that the U.S. 
has made greater strides in improving 
health on a voluntary basis than any other 
country. And Government interference, 
the Brookings report argued, would pro- 
duce high administrative costs, a big 
bureaucracy and poor relationship be- 
tween doctor and patient. 

Trouble Ahead? Ewing has no 
quarrel with the record of achievement 
already made by U.S. medicine, but 
thinks it wNl need coordination and finan- 
cial aid in the future. By 1960, he wants 
appropriations of more than $3.2 billion 
from Federal tax funds, $2.75 billion 
from state and city funds, to be used for 
more hospitals, medical schools, universal 
medical service, research. 

Ewing’s proposals have President 
Truman’s backing, would probably be 
coolly received by a Republican Admin- 
istration. But if his predictions—of inade- 
quate medical care for an increasing pop- 
ulation—come true, the U.S. public may 
some day be called on to decide for itself 
between private and socialized medicine. 


lawyer diagnosed 
-and prescribed a 
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There’s a new healing hand on Oahu 


An ambulance plane settles gently 
onto Hickam Air Force Base at Hono- 
lulu. A flight nurse and flight surgeon 
step out, direct the loading of patients 
into a waiting ambulance. 


“Tripler General Hospital,” calls 
the surgeon. 

And in a few minutes, a city of the 
future comes into view ... the new- 
est, most modern hospital plant in 
the world. 


The new Tripler General Hospital 
is a marvel of medical planning and 
forward-looking engineering. It can 
take care of itself—completely. Elec- 
tricity, water, heating, post office, 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND MANKIND 
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telephone exchange, housing, athletic 
fields—all have been provided on 
location. 

In emergency, 2000 patients can 
be cared for and up to seven surgical 
operations can be performed at the 
same time. 


Almost every state in the Union 
has supplied materials and medical 
personnel for this history-making 
project. By the end of 1948, medical 
authorities from almost every friendly 
foreign nation will have inspected it. 

There is an amphitheater where spe- 
cialists will consult on special cases, 
and where the staff will keep up-to- 


the-minute on world-wide develop- 
ments in the fields of medicine and 
surgery. There is a special clinic to 
further the study of tropical medicine. 

The Tripler General Hospital — 
serving the islands of the broad Pa- 
cific—is an example of the outstand- 
ing medical facilities provided by the 
U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force. 

There are opportunities for doctors and 
nurses and allied specialists who desire 
to dedicate their skill to the well-being 
of the healthiest fighting forces the world 
has ever known. Write The Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Pentagon Bldg. Washington 25, D.C. 
U. S. ARMY AND U. S, AIR FORCE 

RECRUITING SERVICE 


IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Yew wouldn’t put 
in anti-freeze with 


the drain open 
by don herold 


You gotta get your car ready first. 


Anti-freeze is insurance. You should in- 
sure this insurance by PREPARING your car 
for the anti-freeze. 


You should first have your service man 
tighten hose connections, check thermo- 
stat, and clean the cooling system clean 
as a whistle with Nor’way* CLEANER or 
NoR’WAY QUICK FLUSH to make sure your 
anti-freeze circulates freely. 


Then have him put in Nor’way sToP 











LEAK if there are any signs of leaks to make 
sure you don’t lose your anti-freeze and run | 


the chance of freezing a radiator or motor 
block. 


WINTER-PROOF 

Your CAR Ate 

THE NORWAY (U 
WAN - 






Oo 


And you can now give MORE THOUGHT to 
choice of anti-freeze, itself. CSC offers two 
excellent kinds: Nor’way, an economical 
type—it takes less than of any other type to 
protect your radiator against freezing—and 
PEAK*, a permanent, all-winter type. Both 
contain an efficient anti-rust. 


See a dealer who handles these fine 
Nor’way products, and let him be your 
cooling system doctor this fall. 

Behind this fellow are the resources of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, who have 
developed these products friendly to your 
car’s cooling system and your bank roll. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Norway 


CLEANER + QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sports 


Made It 


One day in August Dodger pitcher 
Rex Barney, 23, of Omaha, held the Phil- 
lies to a single hit. One night last week 
he told his wife: “Honey, [ll pitch a no- 
hit game before the season’s over. I feel 
it.” Then he blanked the Giants 2-0 for 
the year’s second such feat. First was 
Cleveland Indian Bob Lemon’s win over 
Detroit June 30. 


Robin Hood, 1948 
One day after World War II’s civil- 


ian ammunition shortage had practically 
eliminated trap and skeet shooting, gun- 
ning enthusiast Leonard E. Huck, a Buf- 
falo, N.Y., aviation technician, passed an 
archery display in a downtown store. 

“T hadn’t shot a bow since I was a 
kid,” said Huck. “But I said to my wife 
that this might be fun. So we bought 
equipment, set up a target in the back 
yard and put so many holes in the side of 
the house it looked as if Woody Wood- 
pecker had been there.” 

Expert. Last week Huck was still 
shooting, but he wasn’t missing targets 
any more. He had just topped the Penn- 
sylvania State A rchery Association’s tour- 
nament at historic Bedford, Pa. A few 
weeks earlier he had won the New York 
State championship, a Lower Great Lakes 
tourney and, biggest prize of all, the 1948 
Canadian International championship at 
Toronto. 

Thus, at 51, Huck was clearly the out- 
standing eastern U.S. exponent of a sport 
at least 37,000 years old. Moreover, his 
scores were proof that modern archers 
could make William Tell, Robin Hood 
and Hiawatha look like novices. 

Seven centuries ago archery was so 
important that a royal edict obliged ev- 
ery Englishman to own and use a bow. 





Yew, birch and aspen were protected as 
war materials and every incoming cargo 
was required to include yew wood to eke 
out domestic supplies. Archery as a mili- 
tary science went out when British fire- 
arms helped repel the Spanish Armada in 
1588, but it remained as a sport. 

Army. Today the National Archery 
Association estimates the U.S. has some 
500,000 archers, among whom are holders 
of every world record, including a dis- 
tance mark made by Ken Wilhelm of 
Yermo, Cal. Wilhelm’s flying arrow went 
896 yards—or more than half a mile—to 
break an 820-yard record established by 
a 16th century Turk. 

Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Ohio, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and California are leading archery 
states. Nine states have archery hunting 
seasons and 1] have set aside archery 
hunting preserves. Like Huck, whose wife 
shot in tournaments before she became 
ill this summer, and whose daughter, 
Jean, 18, is a woman’s champion, most 
archers make this sport a family affair. 

For one thing, the cost isn’t much. 
Arrows for beginners are $6 to $7 a dozen 
and bows run from $5 to $15. Women 
novices use bows requiring a 15- to 20- 
pound pull and men use bows with a 25- 
to 30-pound pull. Champions like Huck 
shoot 40- to 45-pound bows—which can 
speed arrows at 120 miles an hour—pay 
$50 up for their weapons and use alumi- 
num arrows at $24 a dozen. Hunters use 
bows with a pull up to 170 pounds. 

Better Built. Archers generally 
agree that improved equipment makes to- 
day’s Robin Hoods vastly superior to any 
known before, so that the 200 archers at 
Bedford, for instance, would have made a 
formidable medieval company. 

Company captain would have been 
Huck, who set three new state records in 
winning the tournament’s “out-of-state” 
championship. First lieutenant 





would 


have been 35-year-old W. L. Mitchell of 
York, Pa., who set one record in winning 
the tournament’s “in-state” tithke—and his 
first major archery crown. 


Pathfinder: C. S. Jones 


Champions Mitchell & Huck. Modern archers seldom miss. (SEE: Robin Hood) 
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HOW 34,000 OIL COMPANIES SERVE THE NATION... 


In hamlet and village, big 
city and country, jobbers and 
distributors of all sizes work 
round-the-clock to keep oil 
“on the move” to you. 


THE BIGGEST JOB 
THIS JOBBER EVER DID 


Keeping Your Community Supplied with Oil 


@ It’s a big job to take crude oil from the earth and 
turn it into the oil products you use. But the oil 
industry’s efforts to supply you can’t end there. 

Gasoline, fuel oil, kerosene and other products 
must be delivered to you— when and where you 
want them. That’s why your local oil jobber plays 
such an important role in the oil industry. 

Today, there are over 20,000 independent mar- 
keting cormpanies of all sizes working night and day, 
winter and summer, to see that the oil produced 


Your local service 
station is one of 
more than 225,000 
in the U.S. This 
year, they’ll supply 
gasoline and lubri- 
cants to over 37 
million vehicles. 
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Today, America has 
over twice as many 
oil burners as in 
1938. Jobbers de- 
livered the greatest 
amount of fuel oil 
in history during 
this past winter. 


> py 
eh hk Re 
peek oF om ome 


FUEL OIL AND GASOLINE DELIVERIES GO UP 
as oil production hit record high last year of over 
77 billion gallons. Local “oil merchants” from the 


one truck owner to the twenty truck fleet operator 
help fill your growing needs. 


now —the most oil ever produced — gets through to 
you wherever you live. Fuels and lubricants for 
your cars and trucks.. . fuel oil to heat your homes, 
schools and hospitals . . . gasoline and lubricants for 
your farm machinery —all are being delivered in 
record-breaking quantities. 

More petroleum products will be delivered this 
year. Be sure to use them efficiently. Oil is energy 
for America. Oil means more comfort, better living, 
greater convenience for you. 


OIL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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International 


Wedding and family reunion. 


People. Gov. Beauford H. Jester 
of Texas was reunited in New York 
with his half-brother, Claude W. Jester, 
recently dropped from relief rolls for 
refusal to furnish any information 
about his personal affairs. . . . Frank 
FE. Blackwood, Sacramento, Cal., bank 
official, turned down a British baro- 
netcy to which he was entitled on the 
death of his elder brother, preferred to 
keep the American citizenship he had 
won by naturalization. . . . The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Nicholas H. Wegner was 
named director of Boys Town, Nebr., 
succeeding the late founder, Msgr. 
Edward J. Flanagan. 

Died: In New Haven, Conn., 
Charles A. Beard, 73, noted historian. 
In New Bedford, Mass., Arthur B. 
Cotnoir, 56, sea captain who claimed 
he saved his life as a 13-year-old cabin 
boy by kicking a whale in the eye. 

Married: Mrs. Margaret Jane 
Redden, 82, and John D. Lewis, 81, in 
Clearwater, Pa., each for the third 
time. Cornelius. Vanderbilt Jr., 50, 
and Mrs. Patricia Wallis, 28; his fifth, 
her second. With her father, the Rev. 
Otto Neumann, assisting, and_ her 
mother and nine married sisters at- 
tending (above), Miss Harriet Neu- 


mann of Milwaukee became Mrs. 
Harriet Wheeler. 
Crime Without Profit. When 


Walter Foxx, 11, was named a “junior 
deputy” of the Benton Harbor, Mich., 
police, he combed the “wanted” file, 
recognized a picture, led the regular 
cops to pick up the fugitive. ... 

In Paris some unidentified thief 
got a shock when he opened a suitcase 
stolen from a wild animal dealer. It 
contained a  nine-foot python... . 
William V. Starkell, Roscoe, Cal., went 
to jail when his wife reported he had 
set fire to the house to get rid of 


termites. San Francisco police 
found a pawn ticket on_ prisoner 
William Bowen, discovered he had 


pawned a $10,000 Stradivarius violin 
for $5. 

Accidents on Wheels. Light- 
ning struck two men in Ithaca, N. Y. 
When the ambulance arrived, light- 
ning struck it, too. ... Fred Way, 
Berkeley, Cal., drove his car off a 
1,500-foot precipice, was thrown clear, 
landed gently in a soft bed of poison 
oak. . . . Passersby called the police 
when they heard loud noises inside a 
parked police patrol wagon in Ports- 
mouth, Va. In the wagon police found 
sheepish patrolman B. L. Berry, locked 
in by a wind which had slammed the 
door. 

Brides & Babies. In Memphis 
an expectant father dashed madly to 
the hospital, discovered on arrival he 
had forgotten to bring his wife... . 
Film Actress Lynne Carver called off 
her wedding when an invited guest 
wired her the intended groom was al- 
ready married—to the guest. ... J A 
Boston pigeon hatched her eggs on a 
window ledge outside a hospital de- 
livery room. 

Time & Money. Virgil Villatico, 
bidding at a Washington post office 
auction of unclaimed packages, thought 
he was buying an electric toaster, got 
his lot numbers mixed, paid $26 for 
25 women’s nightgowns. ... The New 
Haven Railroad is trying to locate a 
man who used the last half of a 1917 
train ticket from Ridgefield, Conn., to 
New York, after a 3l-year “stop over” 
in South Norwalk. 

Hideo Oshita, of Honolulu, on a 
visit to Philadelphia told police he had 
lost a wallet containing a $10,000 bill, 
later explained it was Chinese money, 
worth 12¢. 


—— 





Aviation 


Su personic Dagger 


America’s Air Force last week was 
forming regular fighter squadrons of jet 
planes that have been flown at speeds 
faster than 800 mph. 

The plane is North American’s F-86, 
a sweptback-wing fighter being fitted with 
a jet engine that can develop 6,000 
pounds thrust—power equal to that of the 
strictly experimental XS-1 rocket ship 
which has flown nearly 1,000 mph. 

Not super-secrecy but just the almost 
unbelievable impact of the speed figures 
has obscured the plane’s importance for 
the public at large. 

Understatement. Headlines last 
week, for instance, simply mentioned the 
F-86 as having failed “officially” to break 
the world speed record of 650 mph when 
timing devices broke down at the Cleve- 
land Air Races. But these are the facts: 

The plane at Cleveland was the 10th 
of 647 F-86’s that have been ordered. It 
was a standard production model and 
carried a full load of ammunition for its 
guns. Actually it hit about 690 mph at 
Cleveland. It flew no faster because strik- 
ing the frequent low altitude updrafts at 
higher speed would have been like smash- 
ing into a brick wall. Even at under 700 
mph its wings fluttered nearly a foot up 
and down in one updraft. 

The F-86 has wings that sweep back 
at a 35° angle. This means that the plane 
itself can travel at 1.3 times the speed of 
sound before air over crucial areas of 
the wings reaches sonic speed. 

Invasion Insurance. Putting power 
and wing design together, the conclusion 
is that at 40,000 feet, where the speed of 
sound in the sub-zero air is only 660 mph, 
the F-86 can zip along at 858 mph. If it 
weren't for low altitude turbulence the 
F-86 could travel at 975 mph in warm, 
sea-level air in which the speed of sound 
—with its resultant distortion of air flow 
—is 760 mph. 

The F-86’s air-power importance: 
Rising to 40,000 feet in about two min- 
utes, it can roar along in a shallow dive 
at 850 mph to overtake enemy bombers, 
then slow down to fire. With its present 
1,000 mile range, operating from U.S. 
bases, it is a supersonic dagger against 
invasion. 





Acme 
Fastest fighter. North American’s F-86 
gave the Air Force an 800 mph wallop. 
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TOMORROW: Tremen- | 
dous power plus long-range 
capacity. . . how will tomor- 
row’s ships get both? Eeepepe 
the solution will parallel the 
Navy’s new P4M Martin Mer- 
| cator patrol plane, powered 
| by two reciprocating engines 
for long-range cruising and 
two jet engines when added 
2 power is necessary. T he future 
is being made at Martin's! 
‘ a 
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It’s The Finest Way To Travel— 
The 2-0-2 Airliner 
ANOTHER GREAT MARTIN PLANE! 


Ota on Northwest Airlines, the Martin 2-0-2 is great news 

truly America’s top twin-engine airliner! 100 m.p.h. 
| faster than the planes it replaces, it gains time, time, time for 
| businessman and pleasure-seeker, alike. Its roomy cabin features 
cloud-soft seats, modern heating and ventilating, everything to put 
you in the lap of luxury. Its dependability is built on such improve- 
ments as heated ice-free wings and tail surfaces, rubber fuel tanks. 
And the great, new Martin 2-0-2 brings high-speed luxury service 
to all cities, large and small . . . through its ability to land in 
the shortest distance of any postwar airliner! 

Revolutionary . . . yes! But no more revolutionary than the Martin 
MB bomber was in 1918... the Martin BM-1 dive-bomber in 
1929 . . . the China Clipper in 1934 . . . the Martin Mars in 1942! 
For, since Glenn Martin built and flew his first tiny airplane in 
1909, the name ‘Martin’ has always been synonymous with 
imagination, forward-thinking, progress . . . in man’s never-ending 
quest of the skies! The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 





MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) « Martin 2-0-2 airliners © 
Advanced military aircraft « Revolutionary rockets 
and missiles « Aerial gun turrets « DEVELOPERS OF: 
Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) « 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) « 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. 
Aircraft Since 1909 Plywood Corp.) « Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 
{in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living 

in many far-reaching fields. 


1929 
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To the Person who is 


DEAF 


and is Tired of Straining to 


HEAR 


Do you miss the precious things 
you should hear—music, the voices 
of loved ones, all the sounds that 
make up life? 

Sounds which have been long lost 

even low-voiced conversation, 
church sermons and business confer 
‘nces, with many voices taking part, 
ire all brought back with Beltone, 
the new type One-Unit Hearing Aid 
























This tiny, one-unit device, which 
weighs only a few ounces, is all you 
wear. Gone, forever, are the incon- 


veniences of old-fashioned hearing 
ids. No more heavy, clumsy sepa- 
rate battery packs. No dangling, un- 
sightly battery wires. The Beltone 
reproduces faithfully the sounds you 
want to hear—the music and laugh- 
ter in the voices of those you love, 
without discomifort or inconvenience. 
F R 3 E ' Learn how 

much better 
ind more clearly Beltone 
imcovers precious sounds 
you, perhaps, thought lost 
Just mail coupon 


or wduable 
ree booklet 
No obliga- 
lion 


orever 










BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. PT-9 i] 
| ee West 19 Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Me + d me, without cost or obligation. the 

BE bk aakiot of interesting facts about | 
DE JPNESS und HOW to OVERCOME IT 


é ( | 


thse cn cua ai ain ab ann an ome on amma 


NEW WRITERS NEEDE 
pon ee 


fascinating writing field. May bring DETAILS 


you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 S. 7th St., Dept. 41, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





ew writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 






ve Accountants and C. P. A’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

f firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
A’s examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
of staff of c A’s. Placement counsel and help. Write for free 
book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’ 


LASALLE Extension University,.417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 9393-H, Chicago 5, Ill. 





~ Beat high Prices. Mail the coupon 
NOW for South Carolina Mills’ new, FREE catalog 
of cotton values. Down-to- prices on shirts, 
underwear, dresses,children’s wear, prints,tow: 
heets—scores of cottons for the famil —- home. 
bvery item is backed up by a money- 
C 0 U PO “, antee. It’s easy to order, too, Don't ieiayf Mail 
coupon for your FREE copy of this valuable 
**Cottons’’ Catalog today. UTH CAROLIN. 
MILLS, Dept.si9 SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
cme mee ee em em ee oe 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 5S 19 | 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Please send me FREE copy of your Money -Saving Catalog of 
1° ‘Cotton Values’’. 


NAME —_- 


i ADDRESS ----- 
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Case of Boredom 
There was a time when Alfred Hitch- 


cock could take a rickety train and a 
dozen all-but-unknown actors and turn 
out a masterpiece of suspense such as 
The Lady Vanishes. His new film for 
David O. Selznick, The Paradine Case, 
is loaded with expensive stars, fancy sets 
and windy dialogue. It comes pretty close 
to being a full-blown bore. 

The trouble seems to be that the film 
is more Selznick than Hitchcock. When 
Selznick let other people write his films, 
he turned out items like Gone With The 
Wind, Rebecca, Spellbound. (The latter 
two were directed by Hitchcock.) 

But in recent years he appears to be 
laboring under the delusion that he must 
write his own scenarios. Perhaps his most 
disastrous effort to date is Duel in the 
Sun. Fortunately, Selznick hasn’t been 
able to ruin The Paradine Case entirely 
because it is based on a soundly plotted 
novel by Robert Hichens. 

Mrs. Paradine (Valli) is on trial for 
the murder of her husband. Her young 
lawyer (Gregory Peck) falls madly in 
love with her, much to the distress of his 
loyal wife (Ann Todd). The film al- 
ternates trial scenes at London’s Old 
sailey with intimate glimpses of the lead- 
ing characters lounging before vast fire- 
places in their over-decorated homes. 

Hitchcock keeps the camera moving 
with his usual skill. But the film almost 
never gets down to dramatic action. 

Most of the time the characters 
simply talk about their troubles, cover- 
ing the same ground over and over again. 

Peck, who is a pleasant, personable 
young actor and very much at home in 
something like The Yearling, is hope- 
lessly out of his depth in the role of 
man in the grip of an unholy passion. 

The other players are excellent. Valli 





Lawyer and client. Peck’s eye for truth is blinded by Vallis beauty. 





is beautiful and malignant as Mrs. Para- 
dine. Louis Jourdan smolders . expertly 
as the man she really Miss Todd 
brings subtlety and warmth to the role 
of Peck’s wife, and Charles Laughton is 
suitably repellent as a judge who likes 
to sentence people to death. 

Ethel Barrymore is the judge’s wife, 
but nearly all of her scenes wound up on 
the cutting room floor. This is easily the 
year’s most striking example of Holly- 
wood’s willingness to waste talent. 


loves, 


The New Greer 


In giving Greer Garson a change of 
pace from her usual lady-like roles (Mr. 
Chips, Mrs. Miniver, Desire Me), Metro 
has turned her into a perfect hoyden. In 
Julia Misbehaves (M-G-M) Greer takes 
a bubble bath, wears tights, gets dunked 
in a pond, plays top man for an acrobatic 
team—and generally whoops things up. 

Because of the novelty of Miss Gar- 
son’s role as an English music hall dancer 
and the very capable support she gets 
from Walter Pidgeon, Cesar Romero and 
Elizabeth Taylor, many moviegoers may 
overlook the film’s faults: a choppy plot, 
absolutely absurd situations, and the fact 
that Miss Garson is not the “Julia” type. 


Love in the Woods 


Rachel and the Stranger (RKO) 
makes no pretense at being epical or 
super-colossal. Its aim is simply to en- 
tertain—and that it does admirably. 

Widower William Holden, a pioneer 
in the Northwest Territory, journeys to 
the nearest settlement to get a wife. The 
only available woman is a bond slave 
(Loretta Young). Unwilling to go back 
to his lonely cabin without a wife, Holden 
buys and marries her, and for some time 
treats Loretta like a servant. 

It isn’t until Holden’s friend, Robert 
Mitchum, pays the settler a visit and be- 
comes interested in Loretta that Holden 
realizes his wife’s attractions. All that’s 
needed to bring the couple together is a 


(SEE: Case) 
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Bubbles for Garson. A prop man does 
the cover-up job. (SEE: The New Greer) 


fierce Indian raid. The script obligingly 
supplies an exciting one. 

Holden, at first properly dour, does 
an ingratiating job of discovering his 
heart. Miss Young plays with a wistful- 
eyed simplicity and looks beautiful even 
in drab costumes. But Mitchum supplies 
the spark. He gets the most out of his 
charming-rascal role and adds further ap- 
peal singing pleasant folklike songs: Oh 
He Oh Hi Oh Ho, Just Like Me, Foolish 
Pride and Tall, Dark Stranger. 


Powell’s Progress 


Several years ago crooner Dick 
Powell discovered his fists and punched 
his way as a tough guy into a new movie 
career. Johnny O’Clock, Farewell, My 
Lovely and Cornered were box-office hits; 
but more than that, they were intelligently 
directed, neatly constructed and well 
acted. Powell’s latest film, Pitfall 
(United Artists), is a first-class melo- 


* drama with the same good qualities. 


Powell plays a bored insurance com- 
pany investigator. He loves his wife and 
son but is fed to the teeth with the hum- 
drum routine of his life. Then he’s as- 
signed to a case that involves a luscious 
blonde model (Lizabeth Scott). What 
starts as a harmless flirtation quickly 
turns into a lighted powder-keg. Powell 
gets tangled in a web of lies which ul- 
timately force him to commit murder. 

Powell acts with experienced tough- 
ness and, for the first time, Miss Scott 
seems to know what to do with her part. 
Jane Wyatt is excellent as the wife who 
loves her husband enough to try to for- 
give his tragic fling at romance. New- 
comer Raymond Burr gives a stand-out 
performance as a sinister detective whose 
machinations cause most of Powell’s 
troubles. Burr, a mountain of a man 
physically, should be a big man in the 
movies before long. 
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BIG SAVINGS dy Greyhound for the 


BIG EVENTS of Fal// 


’Most everything gets a fresh start in the Fall! 
That cool tang in the air puts extra zip 
into outdoor sports, late vacations, busi- 
ness plans, visits to friends and relatives, 
trips to the big games, school and 
college activities. 


Greyhound SuperCoach travel will 
keep you in close touch with stepped-up 
Fall activities, for Greyhound alone meets 
these special needs of Autumn trips: 


CONVENIENCE... Greyhound buses 
leave on most frequent schedules, from 
stations right downtown. 


COVERAGE... Greyhound reaches all 
48 States, Canada, Mexico — serves 
thousands of in-between places. 


COMFORT ...in efficiently -ventilated, 
smooth-riding coaches, with individual, 
reclining easy chairs. 


COST? Less than any other form of 
transportation. It’s Kickoff season... to 
get in the game, go Greyhound! 
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Walker Art Center 


New basic toy. An outlet for the child’s natural creative abilities (see below). 


Magnet Master 


American children last week got 
something new to play with: a toy with 
so many potentialities for amusing and 
educating them, for developing their love 
of beauty and satisfying their need for 
self-expression, that parents will wonder 
why no one ever thought of it before. 
So unusual is it that it has been called 
the first basic invention in toys since the 
electric train. 

It is the Magnet Master, developed 
over the last 34% years by a young Chi- 
cago architect, Arthur Carrara, with the 
help of his brothers Reno and Alfonso. 

Roughly a cross between a construc- 
tion set and an art set, the Magnet 
Master has the advantages and appeals of 
both. With it, a child can create objects 
or arrangements from the simply utili- 
tarian to the most abstract. 

Magnets & Modules. The hand- 
somely-boxed set consists of a 6” x 10” 
steel plate (the base), 39 permanent mag- 
nets of various shapes and sizes, and 67 
punched-out and slotted steel parts repre- 
senting all the basic geometrical shapes 
—circles, squares, triangles, oblongs and 
tubes. Each of the steel pieces is cut on 
a two-inch module so that the child’s end- 
product will be well proportioned. And 
each flat piece is lacquered a different 
color on each side, but in such combina- 
tions that no matter what a child creates 
it will be pleasing to look at. 
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There are no bolts or screws, no 
breakable parts, nothing that could in- 
jure a child. The magnets will hold any 
of the metal pieces together. And if the 
child wants to add pieces of paper and 
cloth, the magnets wilt hold them to the 
pieces of metal. He can, of course, also 
add bits of screening. wire, steel wool. 
But no matter how elaborate the finished 
work, he can take it apart in a minute 
or two and start out on something en- 
tirely new. 





Walker Art Center 
How it works. Cut-out metal piece is 
not magnetized; the small magnet is used 
as holding device. (SEE: Magnet Master) 


The manufacturers have purposely 
omitted any diagrams to follow because, 
says D. S. Defenbacher, director of 
Minneapolis’ Walker Art Center, sole dis- 
tributors, “children are naturally imagi- 
native and will derive greater pleasure 
and benefit when left to their own images 
and devices.” 

Original Designs. That was clearly 
shown last May when more than 3,000 
boys and girls, aged 21% to 16, experi- 
mented with the Magnet Master at the 
Center’s Children’s Fair. Boys as young 
as 6 built bridges, elevated highways, 
radar towers. Girls fashioned tables, 
chairs, houses, aerials and skyscrapers. 

With help from teachers, many of the 
youngsters learned something about 
physics—magnetic attraction, the com- 
pass, gravity—and the construction prin- 
ciples of stress, force and balance. 

The 5- to 12-year-olds seemed most 
responsive, but even the 2-year-olds were 
thrilled. Some were fascinated simply by 
the magic of the magnets; 
charmed more by the colors. 

By last week, the Walker Art Center 
was prepared to ship the toy C.O.D. any 
place in the country ($6.85 plus postage). 
Director Defenbacher urged parents who 
buy the Magnet Master to let the child 
find his own way of using it. “The re- 
sults may well be merely an arrangement 
of colors, plates and wires,” he said, “but 
it is in these things that the child finds 
genuine enjoyment and a realization of 
his creative energies.” 


others were 


Bread Spr -ads 


Last week only 62.5% of U.S. house- 
wives knew which side their bread was 
buttered on; the rest were using mar- 
garine. In 15 years, the rising price of 
butter (in New York last week: 79¢-91¢ 
a pound) had cut the average American’s 
consumption almost in half—from 18 
pounds a year to about 10. In the same 
period margarine makers, by improving 
taste and quality and keeping prices down 
(39¢-47¢ a pound) despite taxes, had 
tripled sales. In 1948 Americans will eat 
an average six pounds of margarine 
apiece. 


Mission to Belgium 


Ten years ago, the number of women 
who served as staff officers with the U.S. 
State Department’s Foreign Service could 
be counted on 10 fingers. By last week, 
there were about 300 scattered around the 
globe, with jobs ranging from administra- 
tive assistant to cultural attaché. Newest 
—and seventh—of those with attaché 
rank is author* Alice Rogers Hager, who 
sails for Belgium Sept. 24. 

As information officer at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Brussels she will tell 
Belgians about America, how our democ- 
racy works, what kind of people we are. 

Some of her work, such as correcting 
false impressions -inspired by foreign 
propagandists, is apt to require a delicate 
hand. “Our job is to tell the truth about 


*Her latest book, 


Washington, the City of 
Dest rn) 


, will be out next year. 
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“THERE YOU ARE MA’AM...YOU’LL GET 


IG FUEL SAVINGS 


AND REAL COMFORT THIS WINTER” 









More heat per gallon 
with Perfection’s 


\ 4 
fea Ephadgy 
=a Heat that 

\} would 







Save money with 


“Widger Flor 
“<dy- The “Multi- 


Heat” burner 


with its “Midget” Pilot otherwise flit up the 


is an exclusive Perfection chimney is caught by 
om “He: xtractor” 
design...it's a tiny pilot the “Heat Extract 
oe , and directed room- 
burner within the main 
burner. Uses fuel “by wh owe rh ge 
comfort! Saves fuel 
ae 
the drop”. No other by getting the most 


burner matches its low possible value from 


consumption. each gallon! 


Rh cieetadhaid $2 Sih NMBA 8 oe 





Flooe-Flo” Blower / 
Warmth where you 
need it! 
BA reriecions 
“Floor-Flo” 
blower gives better 


Comiltlaly Culémaiae! 


Relax in comfort! 


















No need to 
jump and ad- 
just the fire for every 
weather change. A new 
Perfection Heater with 
Perfection’s thermo- 
static controls auto- 
matically cuts fire 
back from high or 
low to money-saving 
pilot when rooms 
are warm...returns 
to higher fire 
when needed. 





circulation of warm air 

into far corners. It pours 
cozy heat across the 

floor, helps keep the 
most heat where you 
need it. Not merely 
el ee Quiet as a 
summer breeze! 


“MORE-COMFORT-PER-GALLON” 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7040-B PLATT AVENUE, CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Oil Ranges and Cook Stoves, Oil Heaters, Oil Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Winter Air-Conditioning Furnaces 


ATLANTA . CLEVELAND . CHICAGO e JERSEY CITY e KANSAS CITY « OAKLAND . ST. PAUL 
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we can afford to 
is . reali!” 


‘Thank goodness, ¥ 
live here till our house 


THIS FAMILY MIGHT HAVE HAD TO CAMP OUT! 

You see, a fire took the roof off their house, and they had to find tempo- 
rary quarters in a hurry. Expenses here are going to run far above normal 

. for rent, meals, laundry, service, etc. 

Fortunately, when they bought insurance to cover their house and its 
contents, they included Hartford’s ADDITIONAL LIVING EXPENSE IN- 
SURANCE. Now it will pay these extra living costs until their home can 
be rebuilt. 

Make sure you'll be covered if a fire or windstorm wrecks your house! 
Hartford’s ADDITIONAL LIVING EXPENSE INSURANCE can be written 
as a separate policy or by endorsement to your fire insurance contract. 
And you don’t need to wait till your present policy expires. Have your 
Hartford agent or your broker take care of it right now! 


CHEE 


CALL WESTERN UNION BY NUMBER... ASK FOR 
“OPERATOR 25” for name and address of your 
~» Hartford agent or nearest Hartford Claim 
9 Representative. This service is now available 
in over five thousand communities. 


UNLUCKY NUMBER. It’s the staggering number 
of Americans disabled by auto accidents last 
year... 32,000 were killed! In the name of hu- 
manity—and your own safety—drive carefully! 


(WIP i 


4; 









HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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A. F. Sozio 
Silversmiths. Baron Fleming and Mar- 
gret Craver. (SEE: Hand-Wrought) 


our democracy,” Mrs. Hager explains, 
“not to whitewash the U.S. We’ll tell the 
bad along with the good.” For Mrs. 
Hager, a grandmother of four, service in 
the diplomatic corps is a new experience 
in her long career as newspaperwoman, 
Congressional consultant and war cor- 
respondent in the China-Burma-India 
theater. Her feeling for this new work 
approaches a missionary zeal. 

“People who understand each other 
don’t often get into trouble,” she says, 
“It’s one job that’s got to be done and 
done fast if there is any hope for peace.” 


Pressure F rying 


Nearer—by one new design—was the 
day when a row of pressure cookers, in 
an efficient assortment of sizes, shapes 
and functions, would replace the con- 
glomeration of pots and pans in today’s 
kitchens. Last week in Eau Claire, Wis., 
the National Pressure Cooker Co. un- 
veiled its 4°4-quart, skillet-shaped Fry 
Master—seventh in its line of Presto pres- 
sure cookers and first of any line, it 
claimed, designed to fry foods. 

The cooker, 101% inches in diameter, 
has a special protector that clips over the 
vent-pipe and overpressure plug to pre- 
vent clogging by grease. Most appealing 
feature, however, is its ability to make 
company fare out of the economical, 
tougher cuts of meat. In it, say Presto’s 
experts, a flank steak fries to succulent 
tenderness in just 25 minutes, an old hen 
in about 15 minutes. Besides frying, the 
cooker steams and braises, cooks vege- 
tables and other foods. 


Hand-Wrought Silver 


All last month Providence people, 
passing the dignified Rhode Island School 
of Design, heard a din and clatter coming 
from one of its lower rooms. Inside, in a 
big, medieval-looking shop—bare except 
for tools and work benches—12 people 
forged and hammered away. 


PATHFINDER 


Harry H. Juskalian 
Alma Eikerman. Here readying base 


for her bowl. (SEE: Hand-Wrought) 


They were teachers of metal work 
from American art schools and colleges, 
studying silversmithing under Baron Erik 
Fleming, court silversmith to King Gustav 
of Sweden, at the second national Silver- 
smithing Workshop Conference. This fall 
they will pass on what they have learned 
to their pupils. 

800 to 7. The first silversmith came 
to America in 1634. Before 1800 there 
wére 800 of them. But machines and mass 
production have cut the number to seven, 
two of whom are women. One of them is 
Margret Craver, consulting silversmith 
and director of the craft department of 
Handy & Harman, New York refiners and 
dealers in precious metals, under whose 
sponsorship she organized the conference. 

Miss Craver says the seven surviving 
silversmiths are up to their necks in or- 
ders, that hand-hammered silver still has 
its own market though it costs three times 
as much as the factory product. Yet only 
two places in the country offer advanced 
training—Alfred University and the Bos- 
ton Museum School. Object of the confer- 
ence was to provide more. 

Baron Fleming gave each teacher- 
student a sterling silver disk, the smallest 
about 3% inches across, from which they 
fashioned lustrous, softly-polished bowls, 
salad forks and spoons, vases and boxes 
—all in one piece save that bases and 
handles were soldered on. Some made 
several objects, some only one. The tools 
they used were like those Paul Revere 
once used in his Colonial Boston shop— 
the many different sized hammers of 
metal or wood, the anvils and stakes on 
which heated silver is hammered into 

shape. 

Work of Art. Today’s smith is per- 
mitted to polish with a cotton buff run by 
electricity. But according to U.S. Bureau 
of Standards rules, if any other part of 
his work is done by machinery it may not 
be stamped “hand-wrought silver.” 

Alma Eikerman of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., the only woman 
student in the shop, used three hammers 
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SURE-JELL, the 
powdered pectin product 4 \ 
that helps all fruits 

jell just right! 
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65 RECIPES 
IN EVERY BOX 
—a different recipe 


for each fruit! 
















A product of General Foods 
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1 box To make 
sugar, set as 


it mixt : 
Sure-Jell. of ven stir until 


Measure 5 cuP® Makes about 13 st 





About 13 GLASSES! 
And you're sure of 
sure results, with 


Wonderful 
RIPE GRAPE FLAVOR 


you use ripe fruit! 
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A HALF-MINUTE BOIL 






BOIL FOR JAM, with 
Sure-Jell! 


Sure-Jell! 


—ready for the jelly mak- 
ers! Make plenty of this 
delicious, fresh-flavored 
conserve — the easy, 


speedy, Sure-Jell way! 
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FUEL OIL 


lasts longer 


T 
' 
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since we got 0 


QUAKE 


space heater” 


sage \ 
Grandma 
Scuney 


*‘Last year’s oil shortage taught me 
lenty’’, says Grandma Binney. “I 
ound out that natural draft heaters 

waste lots of precious oil up the chim- 

ney. I found out, too, that the 

QUAKER people have an amazin’ 

new heater that has a gadget called 

QUAKERTROL. QUAKERTROL 

stops ee. sooty oil-wasting fires. 

Automatically it sends just the right 

amount of air to the burner to burn 

ALL the oil. And it works in all kinds 

of weather ...in any climate... 

with any chimney! That’s why I re- 
placed my old heater with QUAKER 

3210. And am I glad! Lands Sakes, 

this new QUAKER 3210 saves me so 

much oil that our tank seems to last 
almost twice as long. 


GET THE FACTS! It costs nothing to 
get the facts about more economical 

eat with a QUAKER. Send for new 
20 page booklet that tells you how to 
get more heat out of less oil and 
save work. 
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o 
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Quaker Manufacturing Company PF9.4481 
223 W. Erie Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Without charge or obligation send me your 
booklet about more economical, more com- 
fortable oil heat. 
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and four stakes to make her bowl, took 
seven days. A more seasoned smith might 
have done it in two days with another se- 
lection of hammers. Each smith, like a 
sculptor, chooses tools a little differently. 
As a result, his finished product is unique. 

Baron Fleming, in his Stockholm 
workshop, has produced world-famous 
pieces like the 86-piece table set, wedding 
gift of the Swedish people to the late 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. His American 
teacher-pupils worked hard to learn as 
much as they could of his technique. This 
winter they will work equally hard to 
pass on what they learned to their own 
students, to revive an ancient and beauti- 
ful craft. 


Bathroom Magnet 


Rarely is the attraction of a gadget 
as real as in the new Soap Gripper—a 
neat little plastic affair which can be 
screwed to wood walls or cemented to tile 
or porcelain, and contains a magnet. A 
separate metal stem with a ball-shaped 
end slides into the bar of soap. When 
you're through washing, simply touch the 
ball to the magnet and presto! soap hangs 
high and dry—without messy, jellied soap 
dishes and needless waste. 


Houseworkers Unite! 

“I’m a wonderful housekeeper,” says 
New York City architect Charles K. Agle, 
“but I don’t like it.” 

Three years ago, sick in bed with a 
burning fever, he started thinking about 
the futility of many American housekeep- 
ing habits. Finally, last month, he sent up 
a cry: Houseworkers of the World Unite! 
In The New York Times Magazine, Agle 
wrote: “We are kidding ourselves about 
the amount of drudgery really necessary 
in housework.” His recommendations: 

On Keeping Dirt Out. “Women 
might wear ballet slippers in the house; 
men ... ski socks with reinforced soles. 
..-A hood fitted close over the stove and 
hooked to a fan will remove the grease 
before it has a chance to wander. . . 
Houses should be designed with fixed 
windows for light and view while ventila- 
tion is achieved by means of louvers at 
the floor and ceiling.” 

On Dishwashing. “We can do 
much in redesigning our pans so that they 
can be eaten out of, or at least are suit- 
able for serving dishes.” To eliminate 34 
of the dishpan silver, Agle suggests com- 
bining knife, fork and spoon into one con- 
cave, short-tined utensil, sharpened on 
one edge. (He plans to design one). “I 
also suggest that we get into the habit of 
licking our dessert spoons and stirring 
our coffee with them. Assume that you are 
eating alone in the kitchen. Would you 
rather lick once or wash two spoons?” 

On Clotlfes and Laundering. 
“Women have developed two simple, all- 
purpose garments—the playsuit and the 
housecoat. What we need is a male coun- 
terpart of these two, and fewer inhibitions 
about wearing them.” 

Last week Agle waited for reaction. 
So far, he said, it has been small “but en- 
thusiastic.” 
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MIGHTY FAST Relief For 


RHEUMATIC 
ACHES- PAINS 
MUSCULAR 
SORENESS - STIFFNESS 


Also Helps Break Up 
Painful Surface Congestion! ° 
When you suffer from rheumatic, lumbago or 
neuritis pains—from stiff lame muscles—rub 
on Musterole for fast, long-lasting relief. 


Musterole offers ALL the advantages of a 
warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet is 
so much easier to apply—just rub it on. 
Musterole instantly starts to relieve aching 
soreness and helps break up the painful surface 
congestion. In 8 strengths. At all drugstores. 
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FEET KILLING YOU? 







PROMPT RELIEF OR NQ) PAY! 


If walking or standing is torture send for 
Foot-Rite Cushion Comfort Insoles, They 
have brought foot joy to thousands suffer- 
ing from corns, callouses, tender heels, 
pains caused by weak arches. Foot-Rite 
Cushion Comfort Insoles take painful 
pressure off corns, callouses, absorb walk- 
. ing-jars, support weak arches. Light- 
spongy -ventilated-detachable, GUARAN- 
TE Wear 30 days If not delighted 
return for refund, Send no money. Pay 
postman $1.98 plus postage and C.0.D 
charges. If you send cash with order we 
pay all postage. Give shoe size and 
whether for man or woman. FREE— *‘Foot 
Improvement Guide’’ giving many valu- 
able tips on care of feet included with 
each order. Order today! 


FOOT-RITE PRODUCTS CORP, 
3560 Broadway, Dept. 5-P, N.Y. 31, N.Y. 


Save money on 
Warp and Filler. 
Buy direct. Send 
name and address 


today for free samples and prices. If you 
have a loom give make. If interested in a 
loom ask for loom catalog. 

THE HOME WEAVING CO. 
Dept. CR LAKE OZARK, MISSOURI 
TRY THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO 


MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion, loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap. Today buy Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 


CUTICURA Sintment 











For Quick Relief Ask your Druggist for 


» | TOOTH GUM 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 
SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Gorgeous Satin & Velour Designs 
E | Show Rich New Satin and Velour Cards 
never before offered, Amazing V 
tra Gets orders fast! Gorgeous Christmas 
ards with name, 50 for $1 up, Pays u 
MONEY to 100% profit, Imprinted Stationery. 
others, 60c to 


$1g Samples on Approval 
PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. $20-L, St. Louis, Me. 








WITH 5% DDT 
a0 0 OF . Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
...for cats, dogs. Quickly 2 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas \ 
when put on a single spot. , 
Pre-war formula. - 
SITHER KIND: 25c & 50 
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Ears that basked in the calm of King 
Cole’s Nature Boy are due for a jolt. Red 
(Tim-tayshun) Ingle and The Unnatural 
Seven have recorded a frantic hillbilly 
parody for Capitol about the plum en- 
chanted boy who “chewed the fat about 
this *n’ that” while he dropped hints 
about love. It’s subtitled For Backward 
Boys and Girls Under 40. It’s name—of 
course: Serutan Yob. 


Music for Money 


Next month, when school opens in 
Peoria, IIl]., the first 30 students will em- 
bark on Bradley University’s pioneer 
course: how to make money from music. 

Music-Business—combining the art 
and its business aspects—fills a need, un- 
covered in a recent survey, for trained 
sales people, teachers, store and band 
managers. Top need, music men say, is 
for school band representatives and for 
sheet music salesmen who can help cus- 
tomers find things like “‘a piece to empha- 
size the left hand of a 12-year-old pianist.” 
But Bradley also offers careers ranging 
{rom managing an artist or symphony or- 
chestra to writing for music magazines. 

Jobs Waiting. Most such jobs are 
now held by musicians who don’t know 
business or by businessmen who don’t 
know music. Music firms have already 
offered to hire Bradley’s first graduates— 
some at $6,000 a year to start. 

Music-Business is a four-year course 
(tuition: $400 a year) with a Bachelor 
of Science degree, but qualified applicants 
may enroll for just two years. They will 
study business courses like personnel 
management, market analysis, salesman- 
ship and advertising. At the same time 
they will learn harmony, music history, 
and how to play instruments. 

Besides classes, students will serve 
supervised internships with hand-picked 
manufacturers, agents or stores. For this 
part of the course tuition is reversed: stu- 
dents will get $25 to $50 a week. 


Best Popular Releases 


Ballads. Charioteers: When ] Crou 
Too Old To Dream and The Last Thing 
I Want Is Your Pity. Dinah Shore: But- 
tons and Bows and Daddy-O (Columbia). 
Freddy Martin: Solitaire and My Destiny. 
Sammy Kaye: Lonesome and Tomorrow 
Night (Victor). Jan Garber: Bella Bella 
Marie and How Could I Know (Capitol). 

Blues. Jo Stafford: Trouble In Mind 
and Baby, Won't You Please Come Home 
(Capitol). Sonny Boy Williamson: Stop 
Breaking Down and Rub a Dub (Victor). 
Hot Lips Rage: Walkin’ In a Daze and 
La Danse (Columbia). 

Novelty. Beatrice Kay: / Rennes Be 
a Cowboy in the Movies and At the 
Rodeo (Columbia). 

Jazz. Stan Kenton: Bongo Riff and 
Willow Weep for Me (Capitol). 
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VITALITY 
Red-blooded 


GROWTH 
Healthy 


ays 10 mourish 


froving If p 
ey INCH of him... with Gaines! 


@ It’s not WORDS—not boastful promises tions—these are the actions, speaking 
or claims—that have persuaded dogowners louder than words, that tell you, “This 
to choose Gaines above all other dog lucky dog receives expert care, and is nour- 
foods. It’s the actions of their dogs. ished from head to tail—every INcH of 

Brisk, happy actions; wide-awake alert- him.” Gaines supplies every type of nour- 
ness; lively appetites; peppy, playful ac- ishment dogs are known to need! 

WV Ils y 
ONLY GAINES CONTAINS> SYIAETRONG that helps Gaines-fed 


dogs get more good out of every ounce of food! 


VIACTRON is a special combination of nutri- a Gaines-fed dog to digest and utilize more of 
tious foods prepared in granular form by an __ the potential nourishment in his food. Gaines, 
exclusive Gaines process. VIACTRON enables and only Gaines, contains VIACTRON! 


ANDO GAIVES COSTS LESS 7O FEED zs 
than any ether pe S dey foods, = 
Gaines 


Gaines Meal . 


Copyright 1948 by General Foods Corp. A Product of General Foods 
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to keep a man working on the railroad 





Yes, that’s what it costs 
the railroads to pro- 
vide each and every 
one of their 1,350,000 workers with 
the “tools” of his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and 
ticket agents, the track walkers and 
tower men... everybody who works 
on the railroads...is an investment 
of more than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars... about $20,265 for 
each employee . . . have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 
shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume 
of traffic the world has ever known... 
with maximum safety, efficiency, and 
economy ... and to earn the world’s 
highest railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, 
luxurious streamlined passenger 
trains, heavier rail, reduction of 
curves and grades, new signals that 
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increase safety and efficiency —all are 
being added as fast as materials be- 
come available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, 
the railroads should be allowed to 
earn enough to supply their workers 
with even more productive “tools.” 
Only in this way—combining the re- 
sources created by the pooled and 
invested savings of millions of persons 
with the skill of railroad men and 
management—will the railroads be 
able to keep on furnishing the low- 
cost transportation that is essential to 
the life of the nation. 
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Religion 


The Case of the Thorn 


Most controversial and prized of all 
the relics of Christendom are the bits of 
wood and thorn that are said to come 
from the “true cross”* and the crown of 
Christ’s crucifixion. 

So far pieces totalling only “eth of 
the volume of the original cross have been 
seriously considered as authentic. The 
thorns, however, have plagued historians 
ever since they first turned up at Mt. Sion 
church, in Jerusalem, sometime before 
the sixth century. Today there are about 
700 well documented thorns; many times 
the number that the crown could have 
held. But to only a handful have been 
fixed the red wax Papal seal of ap- 
proval. 

Last week one of those seals lay 
shattered in the ripped-open vault at Or- 
sini castle about 25 miles from Rome. 
Italian police were seeking the thief, who 
had passed up priceless art treasures to 
take a withered thorn that may have 
tasted the blood of Redemption. 


Explorers in Faith 


Last week, in books that were selling 
out fast in stores across the country, two 
travelers reported on what they had found 
in the land of man’s spirit. 

One had stood far off, as in a tower, 
and found an ant-heap world scurrying 
to the slaughter, pausing only to polish 
the bright machinery of its technology. 
The other traveler had gone among the 
people, knelt with them to pray, and dis- 
covered a structure of faith unshaken by 
the winds of the world. 

The first traveler was Charles Lind- 
bergh (Of Flight and Life, Scribners, 
New York: $1.50). His trip was one that 
might seem almost too familiar. As de- 
scribed in the book, it began with his 
high flying materialism—science is “more 
important than man or God”—and has 
now reached a breathless plunge toward 
religion—“I learned that if . . . civiliza- 
tion is to continue, modern man must di- 
rect the material power of his science by 
the spiritual truths of his God.” 

Short Course. The trip has one 
great saving grace. It is described in 56 
unexpectedly well-written pages, whereas 
too many who would cry havoc become 
so verbose that their ideas are heard only 
as a bubbling in the word-swamp. 

But despite the terse clarity, Lind- 
bergh’s journey seems _ unfinished. 
Throughout there seems a possibility that 
he may have other roads to travel before 
he is personally and finally sure of “the 
eternal truths of God.” One of those 
roads could, logically, lead to a church. 

The second traveler was Dr. Marcus 
Bach, professor at the Iowa City School 
of Religion. For 15 years Dr. Bach had 
been probing into the state of American 


*Supposedly discovered by St. Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great, in the third century. 
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Protestantism. His travels, partly financed 
by a Rockefeller fellowship, began in the 
Evangelical church of a small Kansas 
town which he calls Fairfield. Troubled 
because he felt that Protestant Christian- 
ity was being weakened by disunity, the 
young Rev. Bach left Kansas vowing to 
look in on every church in the land to find 
answers to the challenges of the day. 

In Report to Protestants (Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis: $3), he takes the 
reader along every inch of the way. 

Strange Worlds. Of influences 
working directly on the churches, Dr. 
Bach singles*out two as major: the “left 
wing reformation” of cults that have dot- 
ted the land with their temples, warnings 
and promises; and the “right wing” chal- 
lenge of Roman Catholicism which has 
awed many a Protestant with its unwa- 
vering history and tradition. His journey 
through the cults alone is well worth the 
book. Strange as some of them are, Dr. 
Bach does not make the mistake of pass- 
ing them off as mere fad. 

Also visible are the materialistic 
mists that enshroud Lindbergh’s book. 
But Bach finds hope that Lindbergh 
found neither in the high air of flight nor 
the muggy air of life. 

First he discovered that Protestant- 
ism’s fences—denominationalism—do not 
keep ideas and strength out as much as 
they keep them in. The fact that churches 
had different names he found unimpor- 
tant; that they were dedicated to a single 
faith is what cheered Bach. 

Familiar Street. But finally and 
triumphantly he realized that “the impe- 
rial boasts and emblazoned testimonials 
of the [cults] and the Church of Rome 
had not overawed me into a delusion that 
my own faith was impotent. Across the 
nation I heard a confident pronounce- 
ment: Historic Protestantism will contin- 
ue to dominate Church Street just as it 
has since the birth of American free- 
dom... 

“At the top ecumenical leaders must 
plan the strategy to conquer a growing 
secularism and to bring God’s design into 
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a disordered universe; on the parish level $ am é 
the individual Protestant must embark on Soe ne 
| the high adventure of an unlimited per- a a ee ee 
sonal faith . . . the final challenge. . . .” FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. . . Elijah Lovejoy wrote for the 


St. Louis Observer condemning slavery and recommending gradual 
emancipation. He was requested to moderate the tone of his articles, 
but replied by reiterating his views and stressing his right to publish 
them. Threats of mob violence forced him to move to Alton, Illinois, 
where, in 1837, his presses were destroyed and he was killed. The 
incident strengthened abolitionist sentiment and Lovejoy became a 
hero to friend and foe alike. 


Thirteen years before this memorable event, the United 
States Fire Insurance Company was organized. Its strict 
adherence to the principles of democracy has won it confi- 
dence and contributed to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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by angry winds, (SEE: Explorers) 
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Americana 


Yankee Steel 


New England has 18 or 20 steel 
plants, all small. They turn out only % of 
what her own booming machine tool and 


electrical machinery plants use—about © 


1% of the national output. 

Yet the New England Council* last 
week was talking in terms of a bright new 
world of steel for New England—as pros- 
perous as the old world of sailing ships 
and sea captains. Behind this vision lies a 
complicated chain of events: 

First, existing U.S. iron mines are 
giving out. High-grade ores will last less 
than 50 years, and poorer grades are ex- 
pensive to process. But in the wild Que- 
bec-Labrador peninsula of Canada are 
untouched deposits which engineers say 
could supply 10 million tons of very rich 
(50.4% to 62.7% iron) ore annually. 
Work to develop them is speeding up. One 
company, mining consultant John Kelly 
told the Council last month, hopes to move 
ore out by 1950. 

Revival. The logical—i.e., most eco- 
nomical—place to ship it to is Boston. 
If the Council can bring ore and coal to- 
gether cheaply enough, New England may 
regain the industry Pennsylvania’s coal 
fields won from her a century ago. 

A recent Supreme Court ruling re- 
quires steel makers to charge freight for 
shipping steel from the actual mill in- 
stead of from arbitrarily chosen “basing 
points.” Result: Consumers located far 
from steel plants will have to pay more 
and will welcome closer mills. 

Moreover, the Council believes tech- 
nological advances — which eliminate 
much costly equipment and processing— 
will make profitable the small, specialized 
steel plants New England needs. 

New England had one of the coun- 
try’s first iron industries—the 300-year- 
old “iron works house” was restored at 
Saugus, Mass., not long ago. The Council 
hopes it will also have one of the newest. 


Smokeless Soft Coal 


In a growing number of U.S. cities 
excessive smoke is more than a nuisance 
—it is against the law. This puts small 
coal-users on the spot: Soft coal makes 
too much smoke without expensive con- 
trollers; anthracite is cleaner but costly. 

Last week the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. was going ahead with one 
solution to the problem—a $3 million 
plant to render soft coal smokeless. 

Its product will be Disco-balls of 
soft coal with tar and other smoke-making 
impurities roasted out. The balls, almost 
pure carbon, will be sold for $17.10 a 
ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh—$3 or $4 a ton more 
than soft coal, but 75¢ cheaper than pea 
anthracite. It’s used in hand-fired fur- 
naces, stoves, fireplaces. 

*Created in 1926 as machinery for working 
out common problems, the 108-man Council (18 


businessmen from each state) spends $150,000 an- 
nually on regional promotion and research, 
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* You don’t have to endure an Arctic Region in your home... you don’t have to 
entertain Old Man Winter as a house guest! You can live in your home—all of it 
—when you have a Dearborn gas heater to give you a flood of wall-to-wall warmth 
even on the coldest days. 

The famous Dearborn Radiation Panel sends an abundance of infra-red heat waves 
forward and downward—solving the universal “cold floor” problem. And because 
Dearborns burn gas—the cleanest, easiest to use and most economical fuel—you 
enjoy effortless heating comfort all winter long. 

The secret of Dearborn’s amazing efficiency is the pilot-operated High-Crown 
Burner. And there is a special High-Crown Burner for each type of fuel. You get 
more heat out of each dollar’s worth of fuel, whether you use natural, mixed, manu- 
factured or LPG tank or bottled butane or propane gas. 

Dearborn Vented Gas Circulators featuring the Radiation Panel are made in 30,000, 
45,000 and 65,000 BTU sizes. Illustrated is the DVRC-45, the 45,000 BTU heater. 
Dearborn also manufactures unvented console and fireplace gas heaters, ranging 
from 12,000 to 35,000 BTU capacity. 


3 PILOT-OPERATED 


that has swept the country! 


STOVE COMPANY 


1700 West Commerce Street @ Dallas, Texas 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST, SAFEST GAS HEATERS! 


HIGH-CROWN BURNER 


Most efficient gas burner made! You get oll 
the heat you're paying for with Dearborn! 


litt You’ Dealer to show you the 


new Dearborns—he'll be glad to explain the 
many, many outstanding features that are 
responsible for the “Dearborn heat wave” 
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Hitch a new kind of 
fun to your piano! 


Read how you may enjoy 
the Solovox for 3 days 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


With the Solovox, you hitch a new kind 
of fun to your piano. 

You have a second keyboard on which 
you play cello, clarinet, sax, and dozens 
of different instrumental solo effects to 
piano accompaniment. 

It’s more fun than playing piano alone. 
Whether you’re a whiz at the keyboard, 
or whether you play simple tunes just for 
your own enjoyment, the Solovox gives 
all your music a professional touch. 

Plug the Soloyox into any electric out- 
let. It can be added to or removed from 
any pianoinseconds. Cannot marthe finish. 
Ask for a FREE trial in your own home! 
Your Solovox dealer will be glad to tell 
you how you may have the Solovox added 
to your piano, absolutely free, to play as 
much as you like for 3 full days in your 
own home. There is no obligation. 

Mail the coupon for your free copy of 
the illustrated booklet that tells all about 
the sensational Solovox.* 


Solovox 


Made by the makers of the Hammond Organ 


Labi babhadh, 





Hammond Instrument Co., 4254 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 

| Check, if you would like a free trial of the 
* Solovox in your own home, without obligation 

f Check, if you wish to receive our illustrated 
* booklet. 

Name 

a a 

nn 


P. O. Zone State 
| Check, if you also wish full details about the 
+ Hammond Organ. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright, 1948 
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Radio 


Summer’s End 


Vacations over, the winter-favorite 
programs were coming back, settling 


down at their old times and places. There 
would be some shuffling about. Red Skel- 
ton, for instance, an old Tuesday night 
standby, had already turned up on Friday 
at 9:30 p.m. EST. But scarcely a person- 
ality had changed. 

Among the new and returning pro- 
grams: 

ABC. The Metropolitan Opera, in 
spite of a management-labor dispute that 
had threatened to close New York’s fa- 
mous old opera house, will be heard again 
Saturdays beginning late in the fall. ABC 
also plans to televise some of the opera 
series. 

The Original Amateur Hour, Sept. 
29, 8 p.m. EST. After 13 years, the old 
Major Bowes show comes back, with Ted 
Mack replacing the late Major. 

Philco Radio Time, Sept. 29, 10 p.m. 
EST. Bing Crosby’s back, too. 

CBS. Spotlight Revue, Oct. 1, 10:30 
p.m. EST. Spike Jones and Dorothy Shay 
share the lights. 

Electric Theater, Oct. 3, 9 p.m. EST. 
Helen Hayes stars in new dramatic show. 

Ford Theater, Oct. 8, 9 p.m. EST. On 
CBS, (NBC had it last year) the Theater 
gets a new director, Fletcher Markle. 

MBS. A late fall starter on Mutual 
will be a dramatic show with Cecil B. De 
Mille, back after four years away from 
radio, as producer, director and narrator. 

Juvenile Jury, Sept. 26, 3:30 p.m. 
EST. Children hold a court of domestic 
relations. 

NBC. The Aldrich Family, Sept. 30, 
8 p.m. EST. Henry’s coming. 

Kraft Music Hall, Sept. 30, 9 p.m. 
EST. Al Jolson, at 60, is still going strong. 

The Sunday comedians return Oct. 3: 
Jack Benny Show, 7 p.m.; Charlie Mc- 
Carthy Show, 8 p.m.; Fred Allen Show, 
8:30 p.m., all EST. 


Phonevision 


With television stations and networks 
shooting up across the country (see be- 
low), the novelty of moving-talking pic- 
tures in the living room is wearing off 
and viewers are demanding better pro- 
grams. 

But last week the problem that has 
dogged television since its first days still 
remained: Who’s going to pay? Like 
some prospective television set buyers, 
many advertisers want to wait and see 
before spending big money. 

To energetic Eugene F. McDonald 
Jr., president of Zenith Radio Corp., the 
way out is simple: Let the audience pay 
for some of what it sees. 

How? This fall, the new line of 
Zenith television sets will be equipped for 
Phonevision, McDonald’s pay-as-you-see 
plan. Phonevision is as easy as sending a 
telegram by phone and works about the 





Owners of Restaurant in Georgia 
Purchase New Beverage Cooler 
—Choose Frigidaire 


“We've been using Frigidaire Beverage 
Coolers for years,” says J. C. Mitchell 
(above), partner in the Sweetwater Inn, 
Austell, ba. “We've found them to be 
everything we could hope for. That’s why 
we again chose Frigidaire when we re- 
cently needed an additional cooler. 

“Another reason why we continue to 
buy Frigidaire equipment is that our Frigid- 
aire dealer believes in making the right 
kind of installation and in giving good 
service.” Ragsdale and Jordan, Austell, 
handled the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 


Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


AIRSICK 
NAUSEA, 


..-Helps to control 
Organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 


NOW You Can Have 


UT WATER QUICK 


New Pocket-Size 
HOT WATER HEATER 


Boils Faster Than Gas! 


Place ‘*BOIL-QWIK "’ Portable Electric Wa- Yam 
ter Heater in water. Plug in electric socket Ne 
and ‘*BOIL-QWIK’’ goes to work at once, 
heating water for bathing, washing dishes, 
clothes, windows, shaving, wetering stock 
cleaning milk pails, 101 uses! Boils small 
quantities much faster than average gas 
burner. No fires to build. Follow directions. 
Handy! Portable! Inexpensive! MONEY - 
BACK GUARANTEE. If not satisfied, 
return within 10 days for full eash refund! 


THE ZEVEX CORP.. Dept. 3-31, 
11 E. Hubbard St., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Just send your name 
and address and we 
will mail your ** BOIL- 
QWIK’’. Onarrival 
pay postman $2.95and 
cC.0.D. postal charges. 











Buy Stevens Shotguns 


for Service - - Dependability - - Value 

















STEVENS MODEL 530 





. STEVENS MODEL 107 
Stevens Double and Single Barrel 
Shotguns — 12, 16, 20 and .410 
gauge. Mode! 530 Double Barrel 


— Hammerless, forged steel bar- 





1a rels. Checkered walnut stock 
T For hunting, varmint control—for all dad fesceems, Model 107~Giaghe 
around service, dependability and value— Barrel—hammer style, case hard: 
buy a Stevens shotgun, Built by the larg- ened frame, takedown. Walaut 
si est manufacturer of “single” and “double” stock. Models 311 (Double) and 
nA International gunsin the world—these models have been 94 (Single)—Same but with 
~ Bing Crosby. Lollipop days ended, ut first choice with generations of farm folk. stocks and forearms of beautiful, 
hy was back to work. (SEE: Summer’s End) See your dealer— write for free catalog. durable, practical TENITE. 
[re- : SAVAGE ARNS CORPORATION 
same way, says McDonald. The viewer Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
calls the operator, asks to be plugged in, 
- and on his regular television screen sees : 
ht a grade A movie or “other costly enter- STEVENS 
od tainment —without commercials, The ’ PY . | Vv 4< ‘ e) 
1, cost for this special show (about $1) is PIONEERING BETTER GUNS = . ee i is PY 
added to the monthly phone bill. For $50 AND GREATER VALUES SINCE 1864 ee See ea 
to $75, Zenith says, any television set can nisi a 
be converted to Phonevision. 
od No Cheating. Main part of the 
an Phonevision picture is sent by air but ap- 
ne pears on the screen as a jumbled blur, Gal 2 
ne so that non-payers will get no free peeks. 
A few key signals to unscramble the pic- 
ture are dispatched over the telephone 
— line attached by Phonevision to the set. 
RS Main obstacles to be overcome before 
“- Phonevision becomes reality: (1) Tele- 
| phone companies, not sure they can han- 
s dle the load, say they must make tests 
le. first. (2) Phonevision transmission sta- 
Ips tion remains to be built. 
~s Zenith hopes to have Phonevision 
ae going by next year, but some observers 
0. say that’s optimistic. 
Ww. 


wail | Midwest TV Network 


The Midwest will get its first major 
television network this week. NBC expects 
to have five cities—St. Louis, Detroit, To- 
ledo, Milwaukee and Buffalo—hooked up 
by Sept. 20, add Chicago and Cleveland 
stations a few weeks later. Next big step 

for NBC: to combine its East and Mid- 
west chains into one big network. 
| The Last Mile. The rift between the 
| East and Midwest nets now is actually 
very small (249 airline miles from Buffalo 
| to Schenectady). But transmission diff- 
culties in that area will keep the two 
cities unlinked for some time. Instead, 
NBC’s East-Midwest connection will be 
made from Philadelphia through Pitts- 
burgh to Cleveland. Scheduled comple- 


Trere is no excuse now for using substitutes. Gum Turpentine is available in 
plentiful supply at new low prices. Wherever you see Gum Turpentine (in cans or 
bottles) on the job, you know the painter knows his business. It’s the surest sign 
of a good paint job. Gum Turpentine is the original, standard paint thinner preferred 





o tion date is Jan. 1. 1949 by 9 out of 10 painting contractors when painting their own homes. Best for clean- 
B. | Though NBC 4 po ts first. ABC ing woodwork, floors and furniture. Look for the AT-FA Seal on every package — 
iL and CBS expect to be televising programs your assurance of pure, genuine Gum Turpentine. Sold wherever paint is sold. ) 
ce | in the Midwest by the end of the year. AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION - General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 
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@ Rub in gently-warm- 
ing, soothing Ben-Gay 
... It acts fast! Ben-Gay 
contains up to 214 times 
more methyl salicylate 
and menthol — pain-re- 
lieving agents known to 
every doctor — than five 
other widely offered 
rub-ins. Get genuine 
Ben-Gay, the original 
Baume Analgésique, for 
speedy relief! 






Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, 
and COLDS. 


Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 





Adjustable ‘‘power (& 
without powder'' for 
accuracy with safety indoors 
or out. Regulation target type and 
weight; single-shot; .177 and .22 cal.; 
rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. $14.95 at Dealers. Literature on request. 


Crosman Arms Co., 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. 
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Enjoy a hot, sudsy Resinol Soap 
foot bath—smooth on soothing, 
medicated Resinol—feel like new! 


HE By i * 0 OINTMENT 


ann SOAP 
Zretit and Tighten’ 
yz FALSE: 

‘ 

wat TEETH; 


£ 
AMAZING PLASTI-LINERD 












hey, hardens for lasting fit and comfort. 


> 


inds forever the mess, bother and expense of 


temporary applications that last only a few 
hours or few months. Will not injure plates, and 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money 


back. Write for Plasti-Liner today. Pay post- # 


man $1.25 for one reliner, $2.25 for both upper 
iY, and lower--or send money, save C.O.D. charges. 
C) 


PLASTI-LINER CO., Dept. 18-D, Buffalo 2,N.Y. s 


l- PETER PAIN PUMMELS YOu WITH 


BACKACHE 





ZY If your plates are loose and = or hurt; reline 
them better than new, with this pliable, non- 
ZW porous strip. Just lay on plate, bite and it molds p 


a 


NO BATTERY 


D E A 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No 
headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Feather- 310 





light. Jsed by thousands.Sendforfreeinforma- 
tion and names of happy usersin your vicinity. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 10 East 43rd,St., (Dept. 783) N.Y.17, N.Y. 


FREIGHT PAID 
GENUINE MARBLE and GRANITE 


Satisfaction Guoronteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Cotalog FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 
Box 85, Station F, Atlanta, Georgia 





Par 
ME: CLEANING BILLS! 


NEW INVENTION! 
Banishes old-style clothes cleaning .. . 
no messy chemicals, liquids, or powders. Use like 
« y, glide over surface. Cleans Suits, Dresses, 
Coats, Hats. Ties. Suede Shoes. Also Window Shades, 
Wallpaper, Drapes, Upholstered Chairs, Davenports , 
Carpets, Rugs, Automobile Cushions. Roepe them spic 
and span. Saves costly cleani bills. Sells like ! 
SAMPLES for AGENTS! sample offer sent 


¥ immediately to all who send name AT ONCE. A penny 
Kars will do. SEND NO MONEY — just your name. 
RISTEECO., 879 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 


OTTAWA Buzz Master 


A faster brush cutter and 
wood sawing machine. Pro- 
pels itself while cutting 
saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 


bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use. FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 



















Books 


Huxley in Ape-Land 


The trouble with Aldous Huxley’s 
new novel, Ape and Essence (Harper, 
New York: $2.50) is that it discusses 
things most people would rather not think 
about. Its basic tenet is “Ends are ape- 
chosen; only the means are man’s.” By 
this Huxley means that while men have 
shown great ingenuity in devising ma- 
chines to accomplish what men want 
done, the things they want done are 
usually stupid, or cruel, or selfish, or 
frivolous. 

He tells his story in the form of a 
movie scenario Hollywood wouldn’t dare 
touch with a 10,000-foot pole. It starts 
with a brief but vivid’ history of World 
War III, in which uniformed baboon- 
soldiers lead little white-haired Einsteins 
around on leashes. After most of civiliza- 
tion has been destroyed by atomic war- 
fare, the plot picks up in the 22nd cen- 
tury, a hundred or so years later. 

Among the Savages. The island of 
New Zealand has escaped destruction and 
sends out a party of explorers to redis- 
cover America. They find it inhabited by 
bearded semi-barbarians, who quickly 
capture one of the party, a botanist named 
Alfred Poole. 

The postwar Americans, Dr. Poole 
learns, have forgotten how to make ma- 
chines and weave cloth, but they live ac- 
cording to strict rules. Most of these 
are aimed at stamping out the after-ef- 
fects of atomic radiation. For example, 
all babies born with more than seven 
fingers or three pairs of nipples are 
slaughtered in infancy. The new religion 
is devil-worship, based on the reasonable 
theory that in the age-old war between 
God and Satan, Satan has won. 

Huxley writes with brutal directness 
and more bitterness than humor. And 
while there is much justification for much 
of what he says, his way ot saying it is 
not likely to win readers or influence 
politicians. The conclusion is that Huxley 
is not trying to influence anybody any- 
more: that he has given up; that he is 
speaking for himself when he has one 
of his characters write: 

The leech’s kiss, the squid’s embrace, 
The prurient ape’s defiling touch: 
And do you like the human race? 
No, not much, 


Of War and Diplomacy 


Pat Frank, the ex-newspaperman 
who created the much-chuckled-over Mr. 
Adam, has come up with a second novel, 
An Affair of State (Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia: $2.75). Warm, intelligent, ex- 
citing, it is better than Mr. Adam. Its 
satire is more subtle and significant. 

This time that smug and mysterious 
body, the State Department, is the target. 
The author, who evidently gleaned its 
foibles from the inside, airs them in the 
story of Jefferson Wilson Baker, a young 
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Foreign Service officer who tried to live 
up to his name. 

After passing his F.S. exams, Jeff 
was sent to Budapest to help build up an 
anti-Russian underground to carry on dur- 
ing World War III. (The State Depart- 
ment was quite sure of World War III.) 

No Atoms, Please. Jeff's boss was 
an Admiral who spent his spare time 
playing war with model battleships on his 
library floor. (Atom bombs weren’t al- 
lowed in the game. “It spoils the fun,” 
the Admiral explained, and _ besides: 
“Anybody who thinks the atom bomb will 
replace the Navy is a defeatist.”) 


Jeff didn’t last long in the Foreign 
Service. He had fought in World War II 





Tommy Weber 
Successor to Adam. Pat Frank has new 
book. (SEE: Of War and Diplomacy) 


and he wasn’t quite ready to accept the 
inevitability of another. Also, he made 
the shocking mistake in Budapest of hav- 
ing a drink with a Russian. 

Plot Against Joe. Jeff had known 
Leonides in the war. He knew that he 
was honest and courageous and he be- 
lieved the Russian when he said that he 
was a leader in an underground resistance 
movement against the Soviet regime. 

The Admiral didn’t believe Leonides. 
He didn’t believe Jeff. The Admiral just 
put his faith in battleships. So it took 
a lot of finagling and some tragedy be- 
fore the “affair” was straightened out. 

Mr. Frank works out a happy ending 
for Jeff. His story doesn’t promise a 
happy ending for the rest of the world. 


Little Giant 


Not satisfied with 10 million maga- 
zine subscribers, The Reader’s Digest has 
a book for sale. In quantity, at least, it is 
a bargain—14 of the Digest’s most popu- 
lar book condensations in one bound vol- 
ume for $1.69. Entitled 14 Reader’s Di- 
gest Books, it contains such gems as Mrs. 
Mike by Benedict and Nancy Freedman, 
Anna and the King of Siam by Margaret 
Landon, Dale Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. 
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When a 


friend 
needs a 


feller 


His tail droops. He lies listless in a 
far corner too weak to frolic. That’s 
what worms can do to your dog— 
and he needs your help. 

Sergeant’s reliable SURE SHOT* 
Capsules are specially made for 
worming full-grown dogs. They are 
safe and gentle on the dog, but they 
kill worms fast. 

For pups, and small dogs weigh- 
ing less than ten pounds, Sergeant’s 
Puppy Capsules do the same sure 


Training and caring for your dog can be easy and pleasant. Sergeant's 
FREE Dog Book is full of useful facts on both. Ask for your copy 
at drug or pet store, or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants DOG CARE PRODUCTS 


job. Both have been thoroughly 
tested for effectiveness on all breeds. 
You can follow up worm treatments 
with Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules 
(VITAPETS*) and build up your 
dog’s resistance to further trouble. 

Sergeant’s 19 Dog Care Products 
were developed after careful study 
and testing by consulting veteri- 
narians. For 73 years, high standards 
of reliability have made Sergeant’s 
a name dog owners trust. 


* ® Polk Miller Products Corp. 






















COOL 


ALL NIGHT! 


COOL 
ALL DAY! 


Mayfair 


Direct to You by Mail... 


BLEACHED 
SNOW WHITE 
SEAMLESS 


Guest -controlled 
air conditioning 

. noiseproofing 
..and a radio 

in every room! 





NOTE: 2 f 
STAMPED PILLOW CASES 22 tise" “0 


Six beautiful designs. Smooth-textured, durable 
white seamless 42” tubing pillow cases. Hem- 
stitched edges. (Lace not included.) Order de- 


signs by number. Money-back guarantee. Name 


Address. . 


$-229 Per Pair «++. S808 
NOTE: Add 5c per pair to cover shipping cost. 


to your profi and 
Send for full particulars — —TODAY! 


Box 9342, Dept. 2 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assortments. 
Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts. Learn 
about our = © FREE BONUS PLAN which dollars 


our exclusive CREDIT PLAN. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Philadeiphia 39, 


GUARANTEED to Please You! 


Pillow Tubing 


Save Money! Buy it by the yard 
and make your own pillow cases. 


—- quality, seamless, white 
bleached tubing that LUCTO 
customers reorder again and again. 
Church groups and clubs buy thou- 
sands of yards. EVERYBODY likes 
it. 128 threads to the square inch. 
Continuous lengths, cut to your or- 
der. NOW is the time to buy pillow 
tubing for your fall sewing. Order 
C.O.D. or send check, M.O. or draft 
and save C.O.D. fee. Money-back 
guarantee. Pillow Tubing is 42° wide.) 


Vl. Per Yd. Te 4 Yas. $2 00 










IMPORTANT 


Get your name on the 
LUCTO mailing list for 
ALL of our fine mdse. and 


$7.30 household specialty offers. 


Clip and mail this ad with 
your name and address. ° 


LUCTO PRODUCTS CO., 308-P West Washington, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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How modern science 
can help you 





Every hard-of-hearing person will be in- 
terested in up-to-the-minute information 
on scientific correction of hearing loss. 
Western Electric offers a new illustrated 
booklet, “Modern Science and Your Hear- 
ing’’—plus a free booklet on two new 
all-in-one Western Electric Hearing Aids: 
New Super 66—tremendous power, superb 
fidelity; popular Model 65—compact, eco- 
nomical—smallest hearing aid ever built 
by Western Electric. 













































MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Western Electric vem. 30-069 | 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. I 


Please send my free copy of ‘Modern Science and 1 
Your Hearing.” Include the illustrated booklet on 
two new all-in-one Western Electric Hearing Aids. 


Name 
ES ry en re See en Te ee I 
| ee PET Zone...... ee ! 


fee ee cee ee ee ee es es es os oe 


MAKE up to'622 hour ¢ 
DO RUG WEAVING AT HOME! 


Start your own business at home weaving rugs, 
carpets, etc. Our RUG WEAVING LOOM turns out 
2-3 rugs every hour. No experience needed! 
Spare time weavers earn $1000 and more per 
year, full time operators report 3-4 times that 
amount. Ideal for handicapped people. Small in- 
vestment gets you started. Send your Name and 


Address TODAY for FREE Booklet “‘WEAVING FOR 
PROFIT." 


_ HOME ae COMPANY 
AKE OZARK, MISSOURI 


CHRISTIAN 


Greeting Cards 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRIS7mas is Christ's Birth- 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also see our complete Line of 
20 Assortments, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CI TOWN CARD CO. Box 309 Shepherdstown, Pa. 


INVENTORS 


| iy laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-S Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 
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' EASY! No 
M4 skill required. 
“) Handles like 
4 putty...hardens 


(4 into wood. 






iN CANS 
OR TUBES 











Edueation 


Sally Get Your Gun 


Joseph A. Hill, headmaster of Hill 
Academy, Portland, Ore., last week came 
up with a new idea: a co-educational mili- 
tary college. 

In bidding on the purchase of Bush- 
nell General Hospital, at Brigham City, 
from the War Assets Administration, Hill 
disclosed plans calling for a medium- 
priced military school at which girl stu- 
dents would be given Wac, Wave, Spar 
and similar training. 


Grade School Avalanche 


Remembering what happened after 
World War I, U.S. educators had antici- 
pated that post World War II school and 
college enrollments would grow as never 
before, that buildings and staffs would be 
taxed completely out of capacity. 

Last week, with U.S. youngsters 
trooping to classes in unprecedented num- 
bers, even the most foresighted school off- 
cials had to admit that the rush was much 
worse than they had expected. 

Total enrollment of grammar, high 
school and college students was the high- 
est in history—nearly 32 million pupils, 
or over half a million more than last fall. 

Of this number, a record 3.3 million 
(vs. 3.0 million in 1947) boys and girls 
were going to school for the first time, 
either in kindergarten or in first grade. 
These war-born children—now 5 or 6 
years old and ready to start formal class- 
room work—were making school build- 
ings bulge at the seams. The multiplicity 
of their shining faces constituted the na- 
tion’s most serious educational problem. 

Different. In contrast, the pressure 
of veterans on the colleges has slackened. 
College enrollment in 1948-49 will be 
about 2.5 million students—the same as a 
year ago. There actually will be 100,000 
fewer veterans on the campuses than last 


fall. Not until the current crop of war 
babies reaches the colleges—10 to 15 





years from now—is another crisis likely 
to arise. 

Similarly, pressure on high and other 
secondary schools has eased, or at least is 
not noticeably worse. Enrollment this 
month is 6.27 million against 6.23 million 
last September, for an almost negligible 
increase, 

But from everywhere came reports 
that the school day for first and second 
graders would be only half a day or less, 
and that the teacher shortage, less severe 
farther up the scale, was worse than ever 
in the bottom grades. But worst of all 
was the shortage of grammar school 
teaching space. The population increase, 
population shifts and high building costs 
have put U.S. educational construction an 
estimated $11 billion behind current 
needs. 

Cellar Scholars. 
done about it? Most of the measures are 
makeshift. In Illinois, for example, some 
city kindergartens have been closed to 
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The Truth about 
PIN-WORMS 


Don’t make the mistake of be- 
lieving that you and your chil- 
dren are safe from Pin-Worms— 
of thinking that Pin-Worms occur 
only in “‘careless’’ homes. 

Serious facts are revealed by 
recent medical reports: One out of 
every three persons examined— 
adults and children alike—was 
found to be a victim of Pin- 
Worms . . . often without sus- 
pecting it! And this ugly infection 
can cause real distress. 

So watch for the warning signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms— 
especially the irritating rectal 
itch. Because now you can do 
something about it—and should 
do it right away. Today, thanks 
to a special, officially approved 
drug principle, an effective treat- 
ment has been made possible. 

This drug is a vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. Easy-to-take P-W tablets 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms easily and safely. 
Ask your druggist for JAYNE’S 
P-W and follow directions. 

It’s easy to remember: P-W 
for Pin-Worms! 





srRouy -Makers !!! Just O 


stRour $ FALL- WINTER FARM CATALOG 


Cover. 2800 Bargains. 


Also Blue Beck ‘Scns y A. Stores, Cabin Cts, 
Gas Stations, Hotels, etc, etc. Coast to Coast. Either mailed 
Free, Save Time-Money through our 48-yr-old Service. 


STROUT REALTY 


20 West 9th St 453 S. Spring 
Kansas City 6, Mo Los Angeles 13, Calif 


255 4th Ave 
New York 10, N.Y 





Our Plan May 
Pay You $10.00 
for Only a 
Few Hours’ Work 


The work is pleasant because it is 
simply collecting new and renewal 
subscriptions for PATHFINDER 
among your friends and acquaintances. 
Mail this coupon today for details. 


Pathfinder 


Department W-4 
1323 ‘“‘M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Air Conditions Jewelry Shop And 
Department Store In Kentucky 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


“I’ve had Frigidaire equipment in my 
home for years. So I naturally chose a 
Frigidaire air conditioner for my jewelry 
shop,” says Robert S. Cohen, Winchester, 
Ky. “Results were so outstanding that I 
recently had my department store air 
conditioned by Frigidaire. The increased 
dollar volume and improved employee 
efficiency are very utiles, And thanks 
to my Frigidaire dealer’s planning, we 
were able to conduct business as usual 
during the installations.” 

C. Ratcliff Henry, Winchester, engi- 
neered the installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Dr. Barron's a a pR give 


blessed relief to those who walk or stand many 
hours. Relieves painful pressure from CORNS, 
METATARSAL CALLOUSES, WEAK ARCHES, 
SORE HEELS. Cushions tired, aching feet from 
HEEL to TOES. Soft, ventilated, spongy—like 
walking on low! Fits all shoes. SENT ON 
APPROVAL! SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman 
$1.98 plus postage for PAIR (or send $1.98, 
we pay postage). State SHOE SIZE and if MAN 
or WOMAN. 30-Day Trial. Money back guar- 
anteed if no blessed relief. 

ORTHO, INC., Dept. 4-K, 2700 Broadway,N.Y.C.25 


Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 













No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer so 
they feel more comfortable. Soothing and cool- 
ing to gums made sore by excessive acid mouth. 
Avoid embarrassment caused by loose plates. 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


Finest HEAVY-WEIGHT 

















ABARDINE ..ouse 
TROUSERS 
. 2 oe ae 
For Fall and Winter Huge, direct- 
money Best genuine virgin wool 95 
and fine-spun rayon blended. <= 
wrinkles, holds crease, gives VALUE! 
amazing wear. Expert fashion 
Sa front. Roomy pockets. Blue, 
VJ Tan, Sand, Lt. or Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
Send only your name, waist size, 
SEND NO MONEY Ist and 2nd color selection. Pay 
and save postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 
LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-14 LINCOLN, NEBR. 


to-you volume saves you real 
WARM! Twill weave resists $12.5 
tailored for perfect fit.[Zipper 
LY 
WAIST: 28-38 pleated or 28-44 plain. Order yours now! 
Postman only $7.95 plus small postage. Or, send money 
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make room for new first grade children, 
basements have been converted into class- 
rooms; space has been rented in nearby 
church and other buildings; temporary 
structures have been bought from military 
surplus and other sources. 

In rural Maryland another scheme is 
being tried. Children have been re-dis- 
tributed so that normally uncrowded 
schools are taking some of the load from 
overcrowded areas—even if it means 
longer trips for some teachers and pupils. 

But all this is only stopgap effort and 
worse conditions are in sight. As this 
year’s harvest of new pupils moves up- 
ward through the grades, more babies are 
lining up to knock at the school doors 
next year—and the next. In 1953, says 
the Government, well over 3.7 million new 
pupils will be seeking admission. 

The Milwaukee Journal, looking at 
the figures with awe, called for permanent 
remedies. “There seems,” said the paper, 
“to be a common tendency to minimize or 
ignore the necessity for action. . . . This 
tendency must be overcome—and now.” 


Comic Censorship 


Twelve New York publishers got to- 
gether in an “Association of Comic Maga- 
zines” last week, drew up a nine-point 
code outlawing sex, crime and violence in 
their publications. 

In up-State Oneida County, however, 
officials weren’t waiting for publishers to 
act. At a meeting in Utica they set up a 
special censorship board, said a priest, 
minister, rabbi and two magazine distrib- 
utors' would ride herd on the 100,000 
books distributed in the county each 
month. 


Wide World 


Sweetheart. After 37 years of sing- 
ing about it, America at last has a 
real Sweetheart of Sigma Chi. She is 
pretty Barbara Tanner, 20, of Mich- 
igan State College, who was chosen 
from six contestants to exemplify the 
fraternity song title at Sigma Chi’s na- 
tional convention in Seattle. Barbara 
got a 45-inch high trophy, a diamond- 
studded Sigma Chi pin and a Holly- 
wood screen test. The song was writ- 
ten in 1911 by Albion College ( Mich.) 
students Byron D. Stokes °13, and F. 
Dudley Vernor, 714. 





NOTA 
HOLLOW Wet 


A real filter with 
aftfles inside 





FILTERED 
SMOKING 


MEDICO 


Absorbent filters in Medico pipes stop flakes 
and slugs... absorb juices. ..reduce tongue 
bite. 66 times your smoke goes round and 
round...and it comes out clean...cool! 


FRANK MEDICO V.F.Q. (Very Fine Quality) 
Bowls of rich-grained briar. Wide vari- 
ety of shapes. With box of 10 filters... 2 


Frank Medico Standard Quality, still ,. $1 
Frank Medico Cigarette Holders..52 ana $1 








DRUGGISTS.... 


Special Profits in 
\, Ame UMN fpeili Vig 
Cards! 


AMERICAN GREETING 
CARDS pull repeat cus- 
tomers into thousands of 
drugstores. They’ll do it for 
you. We create fast-selling, 
top-quality cards especially 
suited to your type of trade. 
Nationally advertised. Spe- 
cial display cabinets. Auto- 
matic stock control. Small 
space requirement. Regular 
service calls by salesmen. 
WRITE OR WIRE: 


AMERICAN GREETING 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Cleveland 2, Ohio - Dept. 26, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
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HE beautiful all-new Lonergan Console 
Tis years ahead in engineering design with 
exclusive features that mean economy and 
convenience for you. Just strike a match on 
the first chilly day in the fall, and your heating 
problem is over til spring. There’s no more 
coal to lug—or messy ashes to carry through 
hot house. Best of all, you'll have exac tly the 
hole e of healthful, comfortable heat your 
family likes. The Lonergan is the most flexible 
heater ever built. A turn of the dial gives you a 
thumb-size, fuel-saving flame for warm, sunny days 
or an abundance of heat to beat back winter's 
icy blasts. The new Lonergan is ideally suited 
for use with a thermostat for automatic control. 
Its beauty and convenience are matched only 
by its unequalled economy of operation. 


OUTS ON GALLON OF FUEL 


One of America’s leading universities in independent and impartial scientific 
laboratory tests discovered that the Lonergan heater on high-fire 

operation produced 22.6% more heat per gallon of oil than the average 

of four other leading heaters tested: 


21% more than heater No. 1 29.8% more than heater No. 3 
24.8% more than heater No. 2 15.5% more than heater No. 5 


The same tests proved that the Lonergan heater on pilot fire burned 7.8 times 
as long on a gallon of fuel as the average of four other leading 
heaters tested. Buy Lonergan and you buy the best. 





onwem FREE! Www w awe 


Lonergan Manufacturing Co., Albion, Mich. 






T want all the facts on fuel economy and heater efficiency. 
Please send me proof of Lonergan’s amazing economy. 


Pane the 2 e. PaR  oh ee Cee 
Be 8s ins bss Reaciek diiaine i4iileieeeaas 
7 a ee STATE. 


YEARS OF PIONEERING ANO LEADERSHIP IN FINER ON HEATERS 
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“I see Mrs. Peabody got her new car!” 


Love Game 


My eyes are like the violets, 
My lips like unto wine; 
Ere either one of us regrets— 
Brother, hold that line! 
—Ruth Christiansen 


It is much easier to love people than 
it is to agree with them. 

The dollar is the jack of all trades 
and its present worth proves the old 
adage. 

One armed drivers are headed for a 
church aisle—some walking and the bal- 
ance carried. 

A Communist is a man who sees 
“red” because he knows he lacks the 
necessary brains ever to become a capi- 
talist. 

The man in the moon never was so 
interesting as a gal in the sun. 

. . . 

Many a true word has been spoken 

through false teeth. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a candidate for a 
public office spent all of his campaign 
speeches telling the people what he had 
done for them. Most of his talks went 
about like this: “I was a combat man in 
the first war, and then I was American 
Legion Commander; for years I have been 
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was on a Draft Board this last war, and 
also served as Chairman in the Red Cross 
Drive—etc.” 

But the voters thought he had done 
enough for his country and elected the 
other fellow! 

Moral: Some people try too hard. 

—Chal Herry 











NOW... LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray'0'Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 
stay fresh for years! 


(because theyre sealed in steel 1) 


Sunday School Superintendent. Then I 
* 7 * 

The worst thing about those Wash- 
ington bureaus: They have too many 
draw-ers. 

o es e 

The world’s hope lies in the little | 

anti-Red schoolhouse. 
a 

Political experts say women hold the 
balance of power, which shows the impor- 
tance of making a good impression on the 
Eve of the election. 

es . 7. 

Some people are born failures, some 
meet with misfortune and some nurse a 
constant desire to get something for 
nothing. 





o +. oS 
It takes a statesman with lofty vision 
to investigate high prices. 


Quips 
y) With the margin of error the U. S. 
Treasury now allows itself in an annual 
estimate, the early Republic could have 
financed itself through eight administra- 
ahd tions.—Salt Lake Tribune. 
a e e 
Folks renting an apartment these 
days have littl room to complain.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 
e e am 
The man who argues politics with a 
woman is doubly foolish—Cincinnati 
1 Enquirer. 





- . o 
lan He who coined the phrase “dirt 
cheap” was not referring to present day 
realty prices.—Sacramento Bee. 
des eee 
old Consoling reflection of those who still 
| waste our resources: “Oh, well, I'll be 
dead when it happens.”—Richmond 
ra News-Leader. 
pal- 


©1948 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY. MADISON, Wis, 
RAY-O-VAC CANADA LTD WINNIPEG. MAN, 


Guarantee: if your 





the | flashlight is damaged 
by corrosion, leakage, or 
- | swelling of this battery, 
ken send it to us with the bat- 
teries and we will give you 
FREE a new comparable 
ad flashlight with batteries. 
jn Ask tor Kay-O-Vac Leak Proofs 
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HESTERFIEL 


FAVA AYS MILDER BETTE R TASTING Coo.e R SMOKING 


oe 


()f course I smoke Chesterlields 
because theyre Milder 


‘ 


CO-STARRING IN WALTER WANGER’S 


“TAP ROOTS” 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
A UNIVERSAL INTERNATIOWAL RELEASE 


MW HY. | smoke ( heste echield d | 


EMENTS BY PROM 


“Liggett & Myers buy as fine tobacco as 
there is grown. They buy only mild, sweet 
cigarette tobacco. 

“I smoke only Chesterfield cigarettes and 
I have smoked them a from the start.’’ 


“Cu TOBACCO FARMER, MULLINS, S. C. 





